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= z | N the present work my purpose has been to present, | E = 
= 2 a FS in the light of modern knowledge and in view of the L \ = 
e E i. needs of our own time, an idea that is as old as civil- NEW = 
= hi ization, namely, that a Godless world must inevitably be a sad WEIN = 
= ii world. Ihave not meant to present the idea of God asa rigid WE = 
= z i dogma of the Christian Church or any other, but as the spirit- H EN Z= 
= e if ual reality back of all phenomena and the life behind all activ- ; fl = 
Zz | i ity. To me God is the Parent-Life, and, therefore, the Father bi EDS A= 
2 i and ever-present Friend of all the souls that seek Him. He is tH H | 
= E il the God of the Cnristians, but not a Christian God; the God i | y 
Mt of the Jews, but not a Jewish God; the God of the Brahmans, i EI 
Ki but not a Brahman God; the God of the Mohammedans, but H E ; 
i notaM >hamm:dan God. H2 isthe S2lf-Caused, the Absolute i BAY 
i Reality, from waom all being draws its life and all souls derive i 
i their inspiration and their peace. The way to Him is not ( SIN! 
’ i limited to any one form of worship, nor to the act of worship i B 
2) alone. True knowledge, sound morality, love of the beautiful, Mi 
devotion in whatever form to the betterment of human life, are ; AUS 
all of them the allies of worship and avenues of approach to My H 
Hum who is truth and goodness and beauty and love. | E 
Abraham Mitrie Rihbany . p 
in “Seven Days with God.” 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
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ta work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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DR. SPEIGHT TO UNIVERSALISTS 


The Boston Ministers have moved into 
their new room on the ground floor of 
174 Newbury St., the Murray Trust Build- 
ing, and held their first meeting there on 
March 1. This also was the first of a 
series of Lenten services which will con- 
tinue until Easter and will be conducted 
by ministers of Unitarian, Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches. Rev. Har- 
old E. B. Speight, D. D., of King’s Chapel, 
conducted the service, and de‘ighted the 
gathering. He took as his subject the 
words of Jesus, “Greater works than these 
shall ye do also.”” He said in part: 

“No better word can come to ministers 
than this promise of the greater works. 
Nothing is more pathetic than to discover, 
as I have once or twice in my life, a minis- 
ter getting old who wonders whether his 
life has not keen thrown away and whether 
the rewards which the wcrld had to offer 
and which the world wculd have been glad 
to give to one of his abilities might not 
better have been the things to take. Prob- 
ably most of us question at times the 
validity of cur own call to the ministry. 
It does no harm to have these moments of 
humility in the presence of a great task. 
But, here is the promise—that, great as 
were the achievements of Christianity in its 
first years, greater things still are to come. 

“The promise, however, is conditional. 
The condition is: ‘He that believeth on me.’ 
Not that the author of this text has any 
body of beliefin mind. All that the author 
wanted to say was that they must have 
the essential life spirit which flowed in 
Jesus. It is as if Jesus said, ‘He that hath 
my spirit, he that hath my trust in God, 
he that would lay down his life for his 
friends, he that hath the spirit of truth, 
he that hath love enough to make him a 
disciple, will find that the greater works 
he can do also.’ 

“T have but one quarrel with our faith 
as we have inherited it from the past. 
We have keen so anxious to winnow from 
Jesus all the accretions of dogma, so 
anxious to distinguish between the theo- 
logical Christ and the Jesus of history, 
that often we have lest a sense of intimate 
companionship with Jesus and of loyalty 
and devoticn to him. Without these, the 
use of his name is a mockery. Let us get 
close to Jesus. Let us read daily the gos- 
pels. Let us commune with his spirit. 

“There is a line in one of the hymns of 
Wesley on which I often think: ‘Save me 
from my calling snares.’ Among these 
calling snares are, first, the temptation 
to get away from people. Have you ever 
heard the chairman at a public meeting cr 
banquet look around at the last moment 
and say: ‘Is there a clergyman present? 
If so we will have grace said.’ This does 
not indicate merely that in his mind lay- 
men are not competent to atand up and 
offer grace, but it reveals a curious attitude 
toward clergymen as men set apart from 
the rest of mankind. One of our greatest 


calling” snares is that of getting out of 
touch with the people whom we are set 
to serve. * 6 

“‘Another temptation is susceptibility to 
the praise of men. Jesus was careful to 
point that service meant sacrifice. Before 
a man put his hand to the plow he must 
count the cost. Just in proportion as we 
seek for the praise of men we limit and 
hamper our influence. Closely connected 
with the temptation to care for the praise 
of men is the temptation to fear blame. 

‘We have to say things that will hurt. 
We have to take the unpopular side often. 
If we have the least fear of blame, except 
the fear of blame for work not well done, 
if we have the fear of blame of those who 
have been shocked out of their self-suf- 
ficiency, then we are yielding to a tempta- 
tion which is deadly. 

“The third snare is falling into undue 
familiarity with sacred things. I do not 
mean merely the House of God, the place 
associated with worship, but I mean 
everything connected with our approach 
to the Infinite. It is possible for us to get 
so familiar with these things through the 
service of the church that we lose the fine 
edge of cur reverence and devotion 

“Another temptation is for us to be- 
ecme so absorbed in our work, so harassed, 
so rushed, that we do not have the power 
to bring to others when the time comes. 
We rush here and there, surveying the 
field and supervising others, so that when 
the Lord of the harvest comes he finds no 
sheaves.” 

Mr. Speight madé a deep impression 
upon the ministers present. Following 
the service the ministers went upstairs 
to the rooms of the editcr of the Leader for 
a buffet luncheon and a social hour. 

The following were present: Messrs. 
Ayres, Atwood, Patterson, Polk, Raspe 
(president), Leonard, Robbins, Perkins 
(W.S.), Hadley (vice-president), Sprague, 
van Schaick, Milburn, Huntley, Wilson, 
Hoyt, Cardall, Lee, Morrison, Bissell, 
Spear, Franc, Riordan, Titus, Stevens, 
Lewis, Vossema, Mrs. Chamberlain, Miss 
Freeman, Miss Earle, Miss Helen Rice, 
and Mrs. Lindsay. 


* * 
THE CALIFORNIA RETREAT 


Denied the privilege of ‘retreating’ 
with some of our Eastern brethren at the 
old Wayside Inn, Messrs. Nash, Masseck, 
Reifsnider, Scott, and Henry have enjoyed 
a little retreat of their own in the Nash 
cottage at Manhattan Beach, overlooking 
the vast Pacific. We assembled Monday 
a‘ternoon and remained together until 
nearly noon Wednesday, giving forenoon, 
afternoon, and evening sessions to the 
consideration of things vital to our min- 
istry and to the church. The gathering 
yielded both pleasure and profit and will 
be repeated in due time. Dr. Selleck was 
prevented from attending and his wise 
counsel was sorely missed. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible;-as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


HOSEA BALLOU AND THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


HE Christian Leader, formerly the Universalist 
Leader, now in its 108th year, is the second 
oldest religious weekly in the United States, 

being antedated only by the Herald of Gospel Liberty, 
published now at Dayton, Ohio. 

From time to time its name has been changed, 
but the tradition is unbroken and its identity is un- 
altered. 

Founded by Universalists to promote Univer- 
salist principles, it was dedicated to catholicity and 
tolerance by its first editor, Hosea Ballou—the 
greatest preacher Universalists have produced. 

On the cover page of Volume One, Number One, 
of the Universalist Magazine, the first name the paper 
bore, he wrote: 

“Nor is it the intention of the Editor to exclude 
from this paper the views of those who may differ 
from him in opinion.” 

In recent months, when the Christian Leader has 
insisted so strongly that a great fundamental unity 
exists between many bodies of Christians who think 
themselves in opposition, it has had in mind those 
other words of Hosea Ballou in the first column of 
the first page of the first issue of this journal: 

“There are many reasons for apprehending that 
the greatest differences among religious peoples of 
different denominations owe their existence to a 
want of knowledge of each other’s views and argu- 
ments. . . . On the subjects of religion and morality 
Christian people of different persuasions would do 
well to interchange their views, freely commune with 
each other, and give and receive liberally and grate- 
fully. By such means the improper distance of feel- 
ing, so injurious to the Christian traveler, would soon 
lessen, unfriendly feelings would wear off and all 
parties find themselves united in the great interests 
of human happiness. That so much may be reason- 
ably expected from such means seems evident when 
we consider how near alike-all denominations are on 
what they call pure religion and genuine morality.” 

Again, before he closed this first message ‘“‘to 
the Patrons of the Universalist Magazine,” he de- 
fended the choice of this name for the paper although 
all Christians were to be invited to contribute to 
it. “This,” said he, “is what makes the true Uni- 
versalist. The Universalist is no sectarian. The 


moment he excludes any denomination from any 
privilege he enjoys, he no longer is what he pretends 
to be. He keeps his eye on the Divine Master who 
is the same to all nations, to all sects, and to all de-- 
nominations. In Christ Jesus there is ‘neither Greek 
nor Jew, circumcision or uncircumcision, Barbarian, 
Seythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all and in all.” 

Because any other course would be contrary to 
the genius of Universalism and the example of the 
fathers, the Christian Leader is committed to church 
unity. 

Because it realizes that unity is not the end but 
a means by which the Christian Church can make 
Christianity triumphant, the Christian Leader is just 
as definitely committed to building up a powerful 
Universalist Church. A union of ciphers means a 
cipher. We must be a force to be reckoned with. 
We must make a real contribution. 

What it has been to Universalist families in the 
past, the Christian Leader proposes to be in the future, 
only more if possible. It will give the news. It will 
outline denominational plans. It will rally the faith- 
ful. But it will try at the same time to carry Uni- 
versalism into thousands of families which do not 
know it, and to reveal the truth which makes men free. 

The real meaning of our desire for a great circu- 
lation is not merely to pay bills. It is to spread the 
joy and peace we have in believing. It is to multiply 
the number of those who love and serve their fellow 


men. It is to help end war between nations and 
classes. It is to teach the simple but mighty religion 
of Jesus. It is to make Universalists whether they 


take the name or not. 
Viewed from this standpoint help in a circulation 
drive means enlistment in a religious awakening. 
* 


ROMANCE IN THE LIFE OF SIR HENRY LUNN 


IR HENRY LUNN, who has amassed a fortune 
from his touring agency and his chain of hotels 
in Switzerland, at the age of sixty-six has just 

turned over the greater part of his large fortune, 
estimated at “several millions,” to a trust foundation 
‘to promote unity among the churches and concord 
among the nations.” Beginning March 31, the foun- 
dation will control one-half of his property. The 
other half will be held by a private trust for relatives. 
As these die, their share will go to the foundation, 
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which eventually will control his entire estate. For 
himself he keeps $2,500 a year. 

“Tt is another illustration,’ remarked a promi- 
nent Universalist, “that church unity is to the fore 
and can not be shelved. Sir Henry gives the move- 
ment a powerful impetus.” 

“Of special interest,”’ says the New York Times, 
“is his philosophy of riches. ‘I have always held,’ 
he said, ‘that the head of a large business is entitled 
to a reasonable remuneration for his work, and that 
he is a trustee for all the rest.’ This is a view of the 
cesponsibility of wealth to the community that is 
coming into the thought of many a head of a great 
business. It suggests the way by which a democracy 
can help on movements through private wealth 
which, if they had to await mass approval, would 
never be given support. It is the best answer to com- 
munism and state socialism. It preserves the in- 
centives, it gives the community the highest benefit. 
The private millionaire becomes the missionary for 
the general good.” 

“Sir Henry’s case,” says the Boston Transcript, 
“should appeal especially to practical business men, 
for he is a practical business man himself. In business 
he has seen men of all nations and all faiths meeting 
on terms of firm friendship and hearty agreement. 
It is a part of their business to do so. Why should 
it not be made the world’s business to cut out the 
vastly unprofitable quarrels?” 

Churchmen, business men, editors, alike emphasize 
the romance of his career. He was trained both in 
medicine and in theology, as well as in arts. In 1887 
he went out as a missionary to India, but in 1888 he 
was compelled by ill health to resign and go home. 
Probably some of his acquaintances thought of him as 
a victim and some as a failure. Blocked in one way 
he went to work and made a fortune, not waiting, 
however, to do good until it was made. All along 
he has giveri both himself and his money to help 
poor and invalid clergymen, to bring together repre- 
sentatives of different faiths “to get acquainted,” 
“to talk it over,” ‘‘to find out that the other fellow 
at heart was a mighty good sort.”” He has edited and 
published the Review of the Churches, a quarterly 
devoted to spreading knowledge and fostering unity, 
and, like some of our religious journals on this side 
of the water, this publication has been distributed 
at one-quarter of its cost. 

Into the light and cheer of one of his great hotels 
in Switzerland he has been in the habit of bringing 
together once each year for a holiday, “representative 
Anglicans and Dissenters, Wesleyans and Lutherans, 
Eastern Orthodox clergy and churchmen,’ much as 
the late Mr. Smiley brought together leaders of 
thought each year at Lake Mohonk. 

Now this distinguished Englishman, living up to 
his principles of stewardship, becomes a world figure 
by an act both wise and generous. 

Sir Henry Lunn goes on his way around the world 
lecturing for the causes dear to his heart. People 
will crowd to hear him both because he is famous and 
because they know him to be unselfish. 

Long after he has gone the invalid clergymen in 
whom he has been interested, the kind of missionary 
work in which he believes, the leagues of nations and 


? 


churches for which he has been working, will be 
helped by his millions. 

And mightier far in behalf of the causes he has 
espoused will be the recruits he has enlisted and the 
human energies he has released. 

* * 


FACTS ABOUT THE LAYMEN’S ORGANIZA- 
TION 


Y dissolving the National Order of Universalist 
Comrades we are not letting go anything of 
value. It has done its work and its spirit 

and personnel are in the National Laymen’s Com- 
mittee. Nor does the action winding up the affairs 
of the national organization affect local chapters of 
Comrades. They go on just the same, but no longer 
send dues to the national body. And the leaders of 
the national body almost without exception are on 
the National Laymen’s Committee and doing yeoman 
work. 

Now it is announced that plans of reorganization 
of the National Laymen’s Committee are practically 
completed and are about to be sent out. 

By reorganizing the National Laymen’s Com- 
mittee, however, we are not substituting a new or- 
ganization for an old or changing materially the proj- 
ect which has been carried on with such success by 
Judge Hill and his colleagues. , 

We are making permanent an organization created 
by a group of live young business men for a special 
task. We are building into the general machine a 
thing that started spontaneously outside. Judge 
Hill keeps the chairmanship, the old committee con- 


tinues, and a new group is brought in, chosen on the | 


selective principle, of men who have rendered or are 
rendering conspicuous service for the church. Mem- 
bership on the National Laymen’s Committee con- 
tinues to be, as it has been throughout the life of the 
Committee, a mark of distinction. This was the 
original idea with which the Comrades started out, 
and from which they departed to make a democratic 
national body of delegates from local chapters. 

Under the present scheme of organization of the 
laymen there is nothing to prevent having national 
conventions of delegates of all laymen’s groups when 
they are called for or needed for special purposes, and 
there is nothing to prevent making such national 
conventions permanent. The National Laymen’s 
Committee, if it thinks best, can issue calls for such 
conventions. Any local group can do the same. 

But the National Laymen’s Committee remains 
a steering committee, a permanent working commit- 
tee, an advisory committee for local laymen’s or- 
ganizations of all kinds, Comrades, men’s clubs, lay- 
men’s leagues and Bible classes. 

It is going ahead with the Five Year Program, 
but properly has moved that campaign out of the 
“drive state’ forward into the steady, constructive 
period where one by one churches are visited, cheered, 
helped, and shown the methods which other churches 
are using, and are induced to join their fellows in the 
great denominational undertakings. 

The new plans of reorganization just sent out 
show thought of a high order. 

They make our men’s department an integral 
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part of our work. It is under the General Convention, 
as it should be, but is in the hands of the men. It 
is using rooms, stenographers, multigraph and other 
facilities of Universalist Headquarters and sav ing 
administrative expense, and at the same time in- 
creasing efficiency, but the minds of the laymen are 
in the work. 

The National Laymen’s Committee is something 
new in our history. We are glad that it has come to 
stay. 


* Ox 


THE USE OF REVEREND 


GAIN we feel moved to call the attention of 
ministers and laymen, editors and reporters, 
to the correct and incorrect use of the word 

Reverend. It must be followed by the given name 
or initials, or by Mr., Mrs. or Miss ‘f the given name 
isnotused. Reverend Brown isincorrect. Reverend 
John Brown or Reverend Mr. Brown is correct. 

Words like doctor, professor, colonel, president, 
are nouns, and may be used without the given name 
or without any name. Thus, it is proper to say Presi- 
dent Coolidge or the President, General Pershing or 
the General. Reverend is an adjective. It is not 
proper to speak of a minister as the Reverend, and 
to call him Reverend Smith is equivalent to the dis- 
courtesy of calling him Smith, without any prefix 
at all. 


* * 


THE PRESIDENT OF TUFTS GIVES AN INTER- 
VIEW 


HE president of Tufts College, Dr. John A. 
Cousens, has been a silent man. He has not 
rushed into print often or made many addresses, 

although he is an attractive speaker. All the more 
significant, therefore, is the interview he gave re- 
cently to Arthur Bartlett of the Boston Herald. 

He looks forward to making Tufts a residential 
college, or group of colleges on the Oxford or Cam- 
bridge plan, all students to live and work in units of 
from 200 to 400 individuals. 

“A prospectus map,” he said, ‘‘or better still, as 
I hope some day there may be in the president’s 
office, a topographical prospectus, showing Tufts 
College fifty years hence, will exhibit a collection of 
buildings ranged in groups, each group representing 
a unit college.” 

All these unit colleges, however, will share cer- 
tain buildings for the general use of the whole com- 
munity. 

Several of the unit colleges he wants to be two- 
year colleges—testing colleges where men can find 
themselves, from which they can go on to advanced 
work if they discover they are fitted for it and want 
it, and out of which they can go into active life in 
case they do not want to devote themselves to scholas- 
tic pursuit, without having people think they have 
failed or are quitting. 

One step is to be taken in the near future—raising 
the money to move the Medical School from Boston 
to Medford. 

In the interview the president emphasized his 
determination to make Tufts “the best college of its 
kind in the world,” to have all the buildings and sur- 


roundings beautiful, and to turn ovt rounded men. 

These words are worth studying: 

“T think I should tell you next, we believe here 
that college is something more than the accumulation 
of knowledge, not that we disparage things of the 
mind, rather we assert that intellectual activity is 
the primary objective, but we believe that education, 
as has been said of Christianity, is the way of life. 
So, realizing the intangible and imponderable effects 
of great importance which adhere to certain activities 
outside the classrooms, activities, whiclf fill the hours 
of recreation—social affairs, athletics, dramatics, 
student avocations, so to say—we encourage these 
things in every way. We endeavor by every effort to 
make them count to the utmost for education.” 

The president does not expect to do it all in a 
day. For some things he realizes he may wait many 
years. But he is looking ahead and he is starting 
along the road. 

A new Tufts is in sight. 


* * 


THE REASON FOR RESEARCH 


N “According to Saint John’ Lord Charnwood 
I states that his purpose in undertaking a piece 
of research removed from the field of his general 
activity was to throw some fresh light, for himself 
and his readers, on the character and teachings of 
Jesus. 

Countless books have had the same inspiration. 
The Bible has eririched the religious life of many 
generations, and the man who believes he can add to 
its power makes his investigations with the con- 
sciousness that he is performing a sacred task. To 
reveal and to interpret its meaning is to contribute to 
the religious well-being of countless thousands. 

Another type of investigation is less consciously 
inspired by the zeal to strengthen religion. Its moti- 
vating force is the desire for truth. Many scholars 
approach the Bible as they would approach any other 
work of antiquity, coldly, unbiasedly, but with de- 
termination to penetrate its mysteries. 

Such scholarship has less appeal. To some it 
seems scarcely less than blasphemous to approach 
the Bible with the chilly precision of a laboratory 
scientist. Yet surely here also wisdom is justified of 
all her children, for this same cold scholarship has 
frequently resulted in greater contributions than 
has the search which is consciously religious. 

The analysis of the Pentateuch into its respective 
sources was brought to a state of remarkable ac- 
curacy through the efforts of a number of these scien- 
tific investigators. Their goal was simply the truth, 
but their work has given mankind keener insight into 
the religious development of the Hebrew people. The 
critical study of the Old Testament has provided us 
with a chart by which we are guided among its peaks 
and its plateaus. 

Sometimes the papers debate the relative value 
of pure and applied science. It is a futile debate, for 
pure scientists refuse to accept the pragmatic test. 
Nevertheless, paradox though it may seem, pure 
science is often more fruitful in practical results 
than applied science. In the field of Biblical litera- 
ture the analogy is exact. G. H 
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Christian Unity and the Universalist Church 


Statement of the Commission on Comity and Church Unity of the Universalist Church 


*S the Commission on Comity and Church 
Unity enters upon the study of the important 
questions of larger fellowship referred to 

} it by the Syracuse Convention, it seems 
necessary for us to make a frank statement of the 
problems involved and the spirit in which we approach 
them. 

The fact that we enter into a consideration of 
this subject is, in itself, significant. Why do we do 
it? We do it because we can not honorably escape 
the responsibility, nor would we if we could. The 
question is in the air. In one form or another 
the problem of closer denominational relationship 
is squarely up to every communion in Christendom. 
It is here demanding a hearing and a verdict. 

Already, local churches of different denomina- 
ticns have effected mergers or federations. Many 
others are seriously considering the possibility of 
taking sucha step. The story of what has taken place 
aercss the border to the north of us, where the United 
Church of Canada has been brought into existence, 
is femiliar to all. The Episcopalians are trying to 
effect a union of all liturgical bodies. In his last hours 
Cardinal Mercier prayed for the union of those fel- 
lowships closely allied with his own polity, worship 
and feith. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the situation faced 
by our Universalist churches is merely one phase of 
a much larger question that is before the entire Chris- 
tian world. It may be a disturbing question, involv- 
ing all concerned in uncertainty. Momentous issues 
are always temporarily disconcerting. But let us 
remember that this particular situation involves no 
more embarrassment for us than it dees for those who 
have taken the initiative in a great adventure, by 
asking us to sit down at the conference table with 
them and frankly talk the whole matter over in the 
spirit of Christian love and fraternity. 

A weighty responsibility has been placed upon 
us. What are we going to do about it? Four al- 
ternatives are before us. ' 

1. Theoretically, we may try to ignore it and- go 
our way alone, just as we are, refusing to be a party 
to what is going on about us. Practically we shall 
find such a policy impossible. To attempt it is to 
show ourselves lacking in Christian grace and capacity. 

2. We can assume an unfriendly attitude toward 
the whole business and rebuff any and all advances 
made to us from whatever sources. Even to think of 
following such a course of action would be to violate, 
not only the cherished principles of our faith, but the 
very spirit of ovr Christian profession. 

3. We can elect to stand aloof and pursue a 
policy of interested, but passive, watchful waiting, 
and then, when the thing has been done by others, 
take our place in the sun, if indeed there is a place 
left over for us to take. To behave thus would be 
to follow the line of least resistance, but it would 
also be to confess that the pioneering, trail-blazing 
blood of our spiritual forefathers has gone cold in 
our veins. 


4. We can recognize the inevitable trend of 
events, step in bravely with our Christian brethren 
of other communions, and in co-operation with them 
attempt to show real statesmanship and constructive 
leadership in working out a basis of unity and fra- 
ternity that will result in a twentieth century renais- 
sance of Christian discipleship and service in behalf 
of Christ’s Kingdom. 

In keeping with the expressed wish of our recent 
Convention, it is the purpose of the Commission on 
Comity to follow along the line of this latter course 
of action. 

One fundamental truth is to be recognized in 
any consideration of Christian unity, and that is that 
at the heart of it there must be a creative principle. 
That is true of existing churches. It is equally true, 
and even more necessary, of any more inclusive fel- 
lowship that we may contemplate as desirable and 
possible. 

It is not enough for people to believe that they 
ought not to keep apart. It is essential that they 
recognize the compelling power of something that 
actually draws them together. The larger unity of 
which we dream will not come from silence concern- 
ing creeds that separate, but rather from loyalty to a 
deeper faith that unites. 

What is that faith? It is that Christianity is a 
way of life rather than assent to a creed. Put in its 
simplest form, it is faith in Christ expressed in a su- 
preme purpose to do the will of God as revealed in 
him, and to co-operate as servants of the kingdom 
for which he lived and died. Within the circle of 
fellowship created by loyalty to the common Master 
there may exist differences of theological opinion. 
But given that supreme loyalty such differences 
need not separate, and in the absence of it theological 
unity wil! not advance the Christian cause. 

The unity of spirit and purpose thus created is 
already a fact. It has brought into being a fellowship 
of sympathy and mutual understanding so real that 
it needs only to be revealed and expressed. It is a 
daring spiritual adventure that invites us to prove 
that a common purpose to share the faith of Christ 
can break the fetters of custom and timidity and 
provincial jealousy that keep apart Christian brethren 
who at heart are one. Nothing less can or will. 

In such a fellowship of those who are united to do 
the will of God there may be those who are Trinitarian 
and those who are Unitarian, according to traditional 
classification. There need be no apology for such 
differences of understanding of the nature of him who 
is at once “the enigma of the centuries and the solu- 
tion of their problems,”’ provided men are more con- 
cerned about the solution than about the enigma. 
The differences may invite to honorable debate in the 
arena of theology without separating the debaters 
into hostile camps in the army of the Lord. 

In such a fellowship there is a place for those who, 
as Universalists, see in Christ’s ruling faith in the 
Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of Man the 
sufficient warrant for confidence in the final victory 
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of good in all souls. They could enter no fellowship 
in which they could not bear their testimony. They 
would have no right, and they have no desire, to im- 
pose it as a test of fellowship. After all, Universalism 
is not, and never has been, primarily a prediction; 
it is a faith in the eternal love and righteousness that 
seems to justify it, and that fortifies the servants of 
God in this present time. We would take our place 
by the side of fellow-believers in the Divine Father- 
hood and Human Brotherhood, and trust the corol- 
laries of the common faith to the Christian con- 
sciousness and the decisions of time. 


This, briefly outlined, is our understanding of 
the basis of unity among liberal Christians. Out of it 
grows naturally a craving for fellowship among those 
who share a common purpose to make Christ himself 
the norm of the religion which bears his name. We 
share the growing desire to accomplish, by united 
effort, greater service for the Kingdom of God, and 
we testify to a common conviction that the faith 
which unites is more vital and compelling than the 
creeds and traditions that separate. The problem 
challenges our intelligence, statesmanship, and Chris- 
tian loyalty. 


Our Prayers Together 


Carol T. Restall 


FAVORITE MEMORY HYMNS* 


“Sing them over again to me, 
Wonderful words of Life.” 


Sunday 


“Lord of All Being, Throned Afar,’’ was written 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes, who called the poem “a 
Sunday Hymn.” This hymn is probably the finest 
statement of God’s omnipresence in the English 
language, outside of the Bible. 


Lord of all being, throned afar, 

Thy glory. flames from sun and star; 
Center and soul of every sphere, 
Yet to each loving heart how near! 


Lord of all life, below, above, 

Whose light is truth, whose warmth is love, 
Before Thy ever-blazing threne 

We ask no luster of our own. 


Grant us Thy truth tc make us free, 
And kindling hearts that burn for Thee, 
Till all Thy living altars claim 

One holy light, one heavenly flame. 


Monday 


“More Love to Thee, O Christ,’’ was written by 
Elizabeth Payson Prentiss. Asa poet, Mrs. Prentiss 
is best known by this beautiful hymn. It was written, 
probably, in a time of great sorrow for her. It has 
been translated into many languages and sung all 
over the earth. 


More love to Thee, O Christ, 
More love to Thee! 

Hear Thou the prayer I make 
On bended knee; 

This is my earnest plea, 

More love, O Christ, to Thee, 
More love to Thee! 


Once earthly joy I craved, 
Sought peace and rest; 
Now Thee alone I seek, 
Give what is best; 
This all my prayer shall ke 
More love, O Christ, to Thee, 
- More love to Thee. 


*In place of the usual reading, let us, this week, sing the 
hymns of which “Our Prayers Together” are a part. 


Tuesday 

“Jesus, Lover of My Soul,’’ was written by 
Charles Wesley, one of the three greatest hymn-writers 
of our English tongue. There are many who think 
this the greatest hymn ever written. All men agree 
that it is the best of Wesley’s hymns, though he wrote 
no less than six thousand. It has brought comfort 
to innumerable souls. 


Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high! 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life be past; 
Safe into the haven guide, 
Oh, receive my soul at last! 


Plenteous grace with Thee is found, 
Grace to cover all my sin; 

Let the healing streams abound, 
Make and keep me pure within. 

Thou of life the fountain art; 
Freely let me take of Thee; 

Spring Thou up within my heart, 
Rise to all eternity. 


Wednesday 


Frances Ridley Havergal wrote so many helpful 
books, and lived a life so earnest and devoted, that 
she has had a deep influence over the hearts of Chris- 
tians. Of all her poems, ‘““Take My Life” meant the 
most to her, and has meant the most to the world. 

Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord to Thee. 
Take my moments and my days; 
Let them flow in ceaseless praise. 


Take my hands, and let them move 
At the impulse of Thy love! 

Take my feet, and let them be 
Swift and beautiful for Thee. 


Take my love; my Lord, I pour 
At Thy feet its treasure-store. 
Take myself, and I wil be 
Ever, only, all for Thee. 


Thursday 


George Matheson was one of the most remarkable 
men that ever lived, on account of the great work he 
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did, in spite of the handicap of blindness. Of his 
hymns, “O Love that wilt not let me go”’ is by far 


the most famous. At the time of writing, he was 
enduring much mental suffering, and this hymn was 
the beautiful product of it. It was a genuine in- 
spiration. It was all written out in five minutes, and 
he made no corrections or changes in it afterward. 


O Love that wilt not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in Thee: 
I give Thee back the life I owe, 
That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from Thee: 

I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 

And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless Le. 


Friday 

“Rock of Ages,” written by Augustus M. Top- 
lady, is one of the favorite hymns of most Christians. 
‘The thought of ““Rock of Ages” probably sprang from 
such passages as “In the Lord Jehovah is the rock 
of ages,” “I will put thee in a cleft of the rock,” and 
“They drank of that spiritual Rock that followed 
them, and that Reck was Christ.” 


Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee. 

Let the water and the blood 

Frcm Thy riven side which flowed, 
Pe of sin the double cure, 

Clearse me from its guilt and power. 


While I draw this fleéting breath, 
When my eyes shall clcse in ceath, 
When I soar through tracts unknown, 
See Thee cn Thy judgment throne — 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me 

Let me hice myself in Thee! 


Saturday 


The great hymn, “Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 
was written by Sarah Flower Adams, in 1840. In 
1844, Rev. James Freeman Clarke introduced it in 
America, but it did not gain genuine popularity 
until, in 1856, there was published the beautiful 
tune “‘Bethany,” which Lowell Mason wrote for it. 


Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 

E’en though it be a cress 
That raiseth me; 

Still all my song would be, 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 


Though like the wanderer, 
The sun gone down, 
Darkness ke over me, 
My rest a stone; 
Yet in my dreams I’d be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 


We are indebted for the incidents connected 
with the hymns, to “A Treasure of Hymns,” by 
Amos R. Wells, published by the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 


Cruising Close By 


XIX The New Old Second Church 


Johannes 


SHE old Columbus Avenue Church of the 
—; Second Universalist Society of Boston was 
burned Feb. 9, 1914. For eleven years the 
society has worshiped in theaters and halls. 
Kea they are fully established in a structure recently 
eompleted at Boylston and Ipswich Streets, Boston, 
and are beginning to make an impression on a new 
community and a new congregation. Readcers of the 
Leader have been kept informed about the dedication 
of this church, the main auditorium, Ballou Chapel 
and Roblin Hall. The last of these dedicatory serv- 
ices took place curing the past week, when the beauti- 
ful Miner Room wes dedicated in memory of the 
second pastor cf the church. 

On the first Sunday in Lent, we attended morning 
service at this church. The name of the new church 
building is the Church of the Redemption. It is 
situated in the Back Bay District, a short ten minutes 
walk from the hotels around Copley Square, or from 
Universalist Headquarters. The Massachusetts Ave- 
nue Station of the subway is only one block from 
the church. 

To the Madame I owe the pleasure of thas little 
expedition. On Saturday night when I read her my 
list of things I wantei to do on the morrow—twelve 
of them and all at 11 a. m.—she said: “The old Co- 


lumbus Avenue Church. Let’s see how it looks now.” 
This talk about people being religious tramps because 
they go around from church to church with no church 
home of their own is all very well as applied to ordi- 
nary lay folk, but it does not fit ministers who have to 
preach as itinerants when they have no parish of 
their own, or to editors who have to go about to get 
the news. 

Besides, we had heard that Dr. Roblin, the 
present pastor of the church, had become “high 
church,” or, as one irate individual said, “gone over 
to popery,” and I wanted to see for myself. This 
“gone over to popery’”’ charge does not mean much 
any more, for I have discovered that any mad man 
((two words, not one) hurls it at any minister who 
uses anything in liturgy or garb he does not like. 
Even the simple black robe of the Reformation has 
been called “‘papist’”’ by people who think with the 
backs of their necks. . 

Dr. Roblin, like most strong men, probably has 
his share of enemies, but he and his trustees have 
built a beautiful church and the service in that 
church on the first Sunday in Lent, 1926, was dig- 
nified, reverent and uplifting, with no signs of “‘pop- 
ery.” 

There were processional and recessional hymns, 
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a vested choir, and Dr. Roblin entered with the choir 
at the end of the procession. The most unusual 
_ feature according to Universalist standards lay in the 
fact that as he reached the top of the chancel steps on 
entering, he paused an instant and bowed to the altar. 
As he turned to leave the chancel, he bowed again. 
And in the service he bowed as he approached the 
altar with the offertory and as he left. These four 
respectful bows have nothing hidden in them that 
is deep, dark, occult, subterranean or mysterious. 
They mean good manners and nothing more. A 
reverent gentleman makes a reverent obeisance to 
the symbol of his religion. They serve one useful 
purpose at least in showing that we Universalists can 
bow if we want to. Nobody can stop us. We dwell 
too often on the other side, and reflect exclusively on 
the thing that is just as true, that nobody can make 
us bow if we don’t want to. 

There were two candles burning on the altar. 
Like everything else in the chancel and in the church, 
they were in exquisite taste, the soft buff colors blend- 
ing in with the beautiful wood work and stone work. 
Why not have candles on the altar! Has any other 
church a corner on candles? There are some things 
which are a part of our common inheritance, and we 
dissenters or free churchmen make a great mistake 
in thinking we can’t use time-honored, beautiful 
words and symbols by which to express our faith. 

One of the outstanding things at this service 
was the music. There would have been too much of 
it if it had not been so high grade. It is doubtful if, 
even in music-loving Boston, better church music 
can be found. The organ is a wonderful instrument, 
and for half an hour before the morning service there 
was an organ recital. 

In the service itself there was a processional 
hymn, “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty,” 
followed by the Doxology. After the invocation there 
was an anthem, ‘‘Awake Up My Glory” (Chadwick), 
after the responsive psalm a Gloria, after the hymn 
a baritone solo, ‘‘Ho Every One that Thirsteth”’ 
(Martin), and after the prayer the Lord’s Prayer, 
chanted. While the collection was being taken the 
minister read sentences on giving and the choir chanted 
responses, and then sang the anthem, ‘‘How Lovely 
Are Thy Messengers’ (Mendelssohn). After the 
sermon, they sang again Gounod’s “‘Galha a Motet,”’ 
and then a recessional hymn. 

My readers will agree with me that here was 
material enough for much torture, as choirs go, for 
te:rible weariness to the flesh and the spirits, for 
abundant cause to stay at home and have peace. 
But the church was crowded to the doors, and people 
listened with rapt attention. It was wonderful music. 
I counted twenty-two choir members, but above them 
all and above the pealing organ, the soprano rose 
clear as a bell at the climax of the Mendelssohn and 
Gounod compositions. We didn’t see her and didn’t 
want to. There was no exhibition of choir singers, 
no intruding personalities, no performances masquer- 
ading as worship. This great choir teamed in with a 
beautiful service. 

Two things appeared at the time of the notices. 
Dr. Roblin announced that envelopes for the Easter 
offering would be given out to every member of the 


congregation. “These are to keep near you, during 
Lent,” he said. “They are to ke suggestive envelopes. 
We can give up candy, cigars, cigarettes, theaters, 
other luxuries to which we are accustomed. We can 
show a generous spirit toward God and His work. 
The greater the sacrifice the greater the blessing.” 

Planning for the Easter offering in this way, 
weeks ahead, seemed to me admirable. 

Announcing the dedication services of the Miner 
Room Dr. Roblin said: ‘He was a rare soul—that 
second pastor of this church. He means more to me 
than I can say. I often think of him in these passing: 
days and wonder if, from the heights, he may not be 
looking down on our worship and our work.” 

Dr. Roblin preached on “Jesus Finding Himself.’” 
The text was Matthew 4 : 1, “Then was Jesus led up» 
of the spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the 
devil.” 

“All through the centuries,” he said, “there has; 
been a tendency to look at Jesus as a ready-made 
product, as if celestial machinery had turned out & 
finished creation totally different from the rest of 
humanity. We must get away from this conceptiom 
if we are to know Jesus. For years I found it dif- 
ficult to love Jesus. I respected him. I honored him- 
I tried to follow him, but I did not love him. This 
was because the Jesus they had given me was the 
babe of Bethlehem with a halo about his head. And 
that conception was projected all through the other 
periods of his life. I could not think of the babe like 
any other babe—a babe that had a pain and cried, 
a babe that grew hungry and cried, a babe that 
reached out its little hands toward its mother’s heart- 
I could not think of him as a boy playing out on the 
cobblestones and in the sand of Nazareth—a boy 
trying to understand the mysteries of life. But 
finally I came to study Jesus for myself and found him: 
a real babe, a real boy, a real man, and I came to love 
him. 

“Tn the wilderness this boy found himself at last, 
his strength, his mission. The power of his person- 
ality, his purity, his courage, his ideas, thrilled the 
world of his day, and the world has not got over it yet- 

“He is our leader, our Master, our Saviour.” 

The sermon commanded the close attention of 
the large congregation. Sitting eight or nine pews 
from the front, we heard perfectly. Commenting 
upon this to Dr. Roblin, he said, ‘““You would have 
heard even better in the back of the church.” 

We noticed that all the front pews were equipped 
with acousticons for the use of the deaf. 

This new church is one of the most beautiful 
in the Universalist fellowship. Pure Gothic, finished 
in exquisite taste, just by itself it leads to worship- 
And the natural austereness of such a place, which 
makes the stranger fear lest he be trespassing, is in- 
stantly overcome by the welcome of the ushers and 
their cordial invitation to the stranger to “take any 
pew,” the “farther up the better.” 

I do not have the figures, but I am told that it. 
cost considerably more than the Church of the Divine 


. Paternity, New York. The Church of the Redemp- 


tion seemed a little smaller than the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, but the Boston church has the 
more complete plant. 
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Both are a credit to any Christian body. Both 
have imposing and churchly buildings. Both have a 
great tradition and history. 

An increasing number of Universalists from all 
over the country are finding their way to the Church 
of the Redemption every Sunday. Cardall, our min- 
ister at Portsmouth, stepped into the pew with us. 
Mrs. Pennoyer, wife of our Social Service secretary, 
was across the aisle. Mrs. George Pickett, of Berlin, 
‘Conn., formerly Miss Maud Keeler, assistant secretary 
of the Y. P. C. U., sat in the pew behind us. 

Sunday school preceded the church service, a 
Lenten vesper service was announced for 4 p. m. and 
a “community service, social and sing, with light 
refreshments and good fellowship,” for 7 p. m. 


The Madame had not seen the church, and we 
went through its different rooms and buildings. 

I will not repeat the description which has been 
given several times in the Leader. 

But we ended our little exploration in the Miner 
Room, and stood for a moment or two silently before 
the three large oil paintings of the three different 
men who have been pastors in the 109 years of the 
history of the church—Hosea Ballou, A. A. Miner and 
Stephen Herbert Roblin. 

What this church has meant to Universalism! 
What service it has rendered to mankind! What a 
blessed thing it is to find it with all of its past achieve- 
ments coming to a time when it can house our beau- 
tiful faith in such a beautiful shrine! 


The Romance of a Pioneer 


VI. 


A Year Abroad 


Joseph Henry Crooker 


iS has been indicated, Miss Kollock was a 
resolute, independent character: a part of 
her frontier, pioneer endowment. There 
: was nothing mannish, pushing, or pug- 
nacious about her. But her bearing opened every- 
where doors before her, illustrating the truth that 
grace and gentleness generally win where bluster 
fails. She never depended upon letters of introduc- 
tion. She herself was the adequate “‘passport”’ wher- 
ever she traveled, at home or abroad. When she em- 
barked for England in March, 1892, all the passengers 
were strangers to her. When they left the steamship, 
-a large group of friends were eager to do for her much 
more than she really needed. So true is it that a 
-golden heart finds gold everywhere. 

For a time her activities were those of the ordi- 
nary tourist—visits to galleries and museums, to holy 
shrines and historic places, to theaters and concert 
halls, to castles and schools. The pages of Emerson, 
Hawthorne and other writers had given her needed 
preparation. She made the round of cathedral towns, 
heard the great organs and eloquent preachers. She 
visited the lake regions of England and Scotland; 
looked with intense interest into the homes of great 
men and women, Shakespeare and Burns, Jane Aus- 
tin, Harriet Martineau, the Brontes, Carlyle, Words- 
worth and Scott; and she followed the historic high- 
ways made forever famous by the songs and stories 
of the Wizard of the North. She made an extensive 
tour of Ireland, going often along unfamiliar byways 
and into obscure villages, where in those days there 
were some risks for an unprotected woman, a fact 
that appealed to her spirit of adventure. 

Miss Kollock did not try to shine in society or 
gain applause as a public speaker. Her.quest was 
knowledge of people and institutions, of conditions 
and customs. She was far more interested in the life 
and manners, the labors and sorrows, of the common 
people than in the fashionable spectacles and public 
affairs that generally engage the attention of travelers. 
She was abroad, not to talk but to listen, not to be 
seen but to see, not to teach but to learn. 

However, she could not pass unnoticed anywhere. 


Her personality challenged attention wherever she ~ 
went. A single incident during our last visit to Eng- 
‘land (1914) shows how she came into notice inevitably 
without seeking it. We lived some weeks during the 
spring of that year opposite St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, while I preached to the Unitarian chureh in 
Downing Hall. One morning we went to hear a lec- 
ture by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch that was open to 
the public. A number of prominent women of Cam- 
bridge (not students) were present. Several, on our 
arrival, were very gracious to her, and at the close 
of the lecture crowded around her, introduced them- 
selves, and invited us to their homes, where after- 
wards we enjoyed most charming and abundant 
English hospitalities. 

In this unobtrusive manner, as a stranger during 
this first visit in England, she made her way into 
the hearts and homes of many delightful people, some 
notable persons, like Mrs. Ormistan Chant, then at 
the height of her popularity as eloquent advocate of 
many reforms. There were others, less in the public 
eye, who were distinguished in their particular sphere. 
She felt highly honored and greatly enriched by their 
friendly consideration. Among these were some who 
deserve especial mention for their many and continued 
kindnesses: Mrs. Proctor, the widow of Richard Proe- 
tor, the astronomer, herself an interesting lecturer; 
Mrs. Stopes, who ranks high as a Shakespearean 
scholar; and Mr. Kingland, the friend and interpreter 
of Robert Browning. 

During these first months abroad, Miss Kollock 
did very little public speaking. She was chiefly oc- 
cupied in making observations and becoming ac- 
quainted with people. These experiences she de- 
scribed in a series of articles which the editor of a 
leading Chicago daily had asked her to write. How- 
ever, she did preach, now and then, in a few liberal 
Methodist and Congregational pulpits. It was in 
those early days that she became acquainted with 


. the Rev. Arthur W. Stockwin (being introduced to 


him by Mrs. Chant), minister of the Offord Road 
Chapel (Congregational), for whom she frequently 
preached, making so many friends in the parish that 
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during her visits to London in later years she was 
cordially welcomed to preach there. 

Miss Kollock was fortunate in making the ac- 
quaintance of Sir Richard and Lady Stapley during 
her early days in London. Their large and hospitable 
house was in Bloomsbury Square, then in the midst 
of things; people of refinement, wealth, wide knowl- 
edge and assured social standing. They were promi- 
nent. parishioners of Stopford A. Brooke, then one 
of the leading preachers of London. Their home was 
a notable meeting place for distinguished men and 
women, coming from all parts of the world. Every 
few days they gathered into their spacious reception 
rooms scholars and scientists, preachers and physicians, 
politicians and reformers, who had somewhere made a 
mark and who could entertain a company by an in- 
formal discussion of their specialty. These cosmopoli- 
tan gatherings were instructive, stimulating and very 
enjoyable. 

Sir Richard and wife were especially interested 
in two lines of activity—one, the broadening of re- 
ligious thought and the closer co-operation of all 
denominations; and, second, methods for the ameli- 
oration of human ills and the general progress of 
mankind. He was a prominent member of the Lon- 
don County Council and was eager for information 
and light on all social problems, a man of great ur- 
banity and practical wisdom. The Stapleys enjoyed 
entertaining those who had a “mission” in life, or 
could describe a scientific discovery, or could tell. the 
story of a successful social or educational experiment. 

They were very fond of Americans in general, 
and at once they took Miss Kollock into their hearts 
and there they kept her for a period of nearly thirty 
years, until they died, shortly before her own death. 
Their friendly correspondence covered al] these years. 
In their home she was frequently a guest for several 
days at a time. She was sure to be invited if they 
thought that she would be interested in persons who 
were to be dinner guests or who were to speak at the 
informal meetings. On account of their extensive 
knowledge of the city and their wide acquaintance 
with public men and national affairs, they were able 
to open many doors of opportunity to her which were 
helpful and enjoyable. 

Of course, Miss Kollock went to the continent 
and, in the main, followed the usual lines of tourist 
travel. Paris did not greatly attract her. Its frivolity 
and artificiality did not appeal to her sober Puritan 
temperament. She was surprised to find that the 
population were, class by class, more shabby in dress 
and more slouchy in manner than the people of Lon- 
don. She often stated that probably, if she had gone 
into rural districts and become acquainted with the 
common people, she would have found much to appre- 
ciate and approve. 

In Italy, she was overawed, charmed and re- 
pelled: overawed by the majesty and grandeur of the 
remains of antiquity and by the splendors of eccle- 
siastical architecture and ceremonial; charmed by 
much beautiful natural scenery and by the profusion 
of the treasures of art; repelled by the poverty, squalor, 
and beggary of the lower classes, and by the dense 
and oppressive superstitions of the populace in gen- 
eral. Her feelings were exactly described by that 
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famous passage by Hawthorne, commenting on Rome, 
in “The Marble Faun’’—a book which always interested 
her, and which she used, as thousands of others have, 
as an instructive guide book to the Eternal City. 

She spent some time in Switzerland and Germany 
after leaving Italy. And what a marked and exhil- 
arating contrast! How good to find cleanliness in- 
stead of filth, self-respect instead of beggary and 
servility, a rational interpretation of life instead of 
the appalling clouds of absurd mysticisms and sense- 
less traditions. What most attracted her in Ger- 
many was its manifold industries, its exhaustive 
scholarship intent on the mastery of details, its 
genius for patient research in laboratories and its 
proficiency in Biblical studies. What most distressed 
her was the humiliating subjection of women, house- 
hold drudges at home and field laborers hitched to 
carts with dogs! The much beer drinking was very 
offensive to one so devoted to total abstinence. 

-It seemed to her that the drastic regulations and 
over-organization of human activities left no place 
for initiative and fluidity. The multitude of petty 
rules and prohibitions. offended her free, pioneer 
spirit. But what to her was a frightful abomination 
was the omnipresent and omnipotent Kaiserism, 
the domination of the war spirit, the assumption 
that the chief end of life is to fight. She left Ger- 
many with a great heartache, wondering what would 
come out of that ambition for material glory by blood 
and iron. She lived to see the awful world harvest 
and mourn its havoe. 

But the chief aim of Miss Kollock’s trip abroad 
was not mere sightseeing, but study and investigation. 
She wished to become personally acquainted with 
social conditions and with the men and women who 
were leading in the solution of great human problems. 
In London, she was able to gratify these desires. She 
went into the Hast End and saw the misery and 
degradation, and also the remedial agencies at work. 
She studied the methods and results of the Salvation 
Army. She learned about Edward Denison, ‘‘the 
friend of the poor’? whose noble character was so 
charmingly described by the historian Green. She 
visited Toynbee Hall and through Canon Barnett be- 
came acquainted with the methods and problems of 
Social Settlements. She looked into the great work 
inaugurated by Dr. Barnardo. She came to a clear 
realization of the vast problems of poverty and pau- 
perism, of crime and disease—all phases of the one 
great problem of Humanity on its shadow side. 

During her residence in Clough Hall, Newnham 
College, Cambridge, she had many pleasant experi- 
ences. Miss Clough, so prominent in founding that 
college and long its principal, had died just before 
Miss Kollock arrived in England. But there she met 
Prof. Henry Sidgwick, the man who did more than 
any other person to promote the higher education of 
women in Great Britain: a noble, wise, and effective 
reformer who for many years did great things for the 
advancement of womankind. She received not only 
many kindnesses from him but from Mrs. Sidgwick, 
who had just succeeded Miss Clough as principal. 
There too she met Helen Gladstone and Mrs. Fawcett. 
In addition to enjoying the advantages of Newnham 
College, she attended some lectures in the University. 
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She went up to Oxford to enjoy the lectures given 
there, especially those at Manchester College. The 
majestic James Martineau was not then teaching 
there, though still doing literary work, but his disciples 
were there. Principal James Drummond was a ripe 
scholar and beautiful character, but his main work 
was not along lines that especially interested her. 
From Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, one of England’s most 
learned and famous scholars, she learned much. His 
lectures on the New Testament she counted the 
most stimulating and helpful intellectual opportunity 
of her year abroad. His friendship she prized and 
his kindness she warmly appreciated. But Prof. 
Charles B. Upton seemed nearer to her than any of 
the others whom she met in Oxford. Possibly because 
his wife took such a keen interest in “this strange 
phenomenon” from America, a woman minister! She 
was made welcome as a guest at the Upton house, a 


house that had formerly sheltered Cardinal Newman. 
She did not go deeply into his speculative philosophy, 
but his applications of philosophy to religion helped 
her and his gracious personality was a real benedic- 
tion. 

She planned, before returning to America, a trip 
to Egypt, about which she had read much at the 
British Museum and elsewhere. And then? Perhaps 
the lecture platform or literary pursuits. Perhaps 
become an advocate of Equal Suffrage, as Susan B. 
Anthony had urged her. Perhaps give herself com- 
pletely to the Temperance Reform, as Frances Willard 
had earnestly pleaded. Late in life, with no change 
in religious convictions and with no diminished ap- 
preciation of the immense value of the church, she 
came to feel that she had probably made a mistake 
by not following some one of these lines of activity. 
But something else happened! 


The Significance of Jesus Christ 


IV. God in Christ Reconciling the World 
Willard Chamberlain Selleck 


God was in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self. 2 Cor. 5:19. 


take us at once into the field of interpreta- 
tion, wherein men differ. 

The great apostle had his own peculiar theory 
about the place of Jesus Christ in the spiritual economy 
of God. To him that place was one of cosmic 
significance and transcendent importance. In his 
thought Jesus was not only the Jewish Messiah, but 
the Christ for all mankind; the ‘‘Mediator between 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus,” as he expresses 
it in one place; or “‘the man from heaven,” as he says 
elsewhere. He calls him also the second Adam, mean- 
ing apparent'y that he was the head of a new spiritual 
order of human beings, even as the first Adam was 
the head of the old, psychical order—saying, ‘‘The 
first man Adam became a living soul; the last Adam 
a life-giving spirit.””’ He was thus a pre-existent super- 
man, yet ‘“‘born of the seed of David according to the 
flesh, and declared to be the Son of God with power 
according to the spirit of holiness by the resurrec- 
tion from the dead.”’ It was the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ rather than his life and teaching that 
occupied the mind of Paul. The cross was therefore 
the commanding symbol of his mission among men, 
which was, by the sacrifice of himself, to satisfy some- 
how the claims of the Jewish law, canceling them 
forever, thereby breaking down the middle wall 
of partition between Jew and Gentile, opening the 
way for all races to have access to God and to find 
forgiveness, cleansing, liberty and holy joy; and in 
all this to reconcile unto God the world that had 
been alienated by spiritual ignorance—a blessed work 
of free grace and love on the part of the eternal Father. 

Such is a bare hint of St. Paul’s conception, 
which has played an enormous role in the history of 
Christianity. It has points of similarity to other 
conceptions appearing in the literature of the New 


Testament, but differs in certain respects from them 
all—from that of the Fourth Gospel, that of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and especially that of the Synoptics. 

Now what was the Master’s own thought about 
himself in this respect? Can we ascertain? In trying 
to do so we must again largely disregard the Fourth 
Gospel because it is itself a palpable and unique 
interpretation, reflecting the ideas of a great thinker 
or school of thinkers at or near the end of the first 
century. Valuable therefore as are many of its noble 


passages—and there are no loftier utterances in the © 


whole Bible—we can not take them with full assur- 
ance as the actual words of Jesus. For example, 
the sentence in John 3:16, “God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, but have eternal 
life,” which has had as wide and blessed an influence 
as any other word in all the Scriptures, is almost 
certainly the saying of the Fourth Evangelist rathe- 
than that of the Master himself. The same may be 
said of dozens of other instances, beautiful, sublime 
and inspiring, contained in this remarkable Gospel. 

Turning once more, then, to the first three 
Gospels and studying them as cancdiily as possible, 
what do we find? 

1. We find that they, too, reflect ideas which 
were prevalent among the people at the time of 
Jesus relating to the expected Messiah, the Kingdom 
of God, the Son of God, the Son,of man, etc., and 
which were further amplified in the next generation 
or two. As Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter says, after 
sketching these popular ideas: “Here, then, are 
numerous elements in the Gospel story connecting 
it with contemporary thought and hope. When the 
life of Jesus was told under their influence, it was 
inevitable that recollection should shape itself into 
accord with them, and that, when recollection failed, 
imagination should supply its place. As ‘Son of 
David’ his descent is traced from David, and he is 
born at Bethlehem. As ‘Son of God’ he is conceived 
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by miracle; and his Messianic function is divinely 
attested at his baptism and transfiguration. As 
‘Son of man’ he is expected to return in clouds of 
glory with pomp of angels and with trumpet-blast. 
These conceptions worked on the actual remembrance 
of his words and deeds, and, where the tradition was 
silent, called fresh stories into being in which the 
same ideas sometimes took divers forms.’ (The 
First Three Gospels, p. 92.) 

2. Nevertheless we find, scattered throughout 
these narratives, very many of the precious utterances 
of Jesus, such as are collected in the so-called Sermon 
on the Mount, or set forth in the beautiful Parables, 
or mentioned in the casual conversations by the way— 
utterances which must have been his because, like 
genuine coins, they bear his stamp and ring true. 
It is impossible here to rehearse these in any detail, 
but nowhere among them all does he claim equality 
with God or a supernatural character. He speaks 
of himself as a teacher, a prophet, “the sower”’ 
whose seed is “the good news of the kingdom.” He 
is among his fellow men as one who serves, ‘‘the 
friend of publicans and sinners’ because they need 
him, as the sick and not the whole need a physician. 
He prays to God frequently, earnestly, privately; 
he trusts in God implicitly; God is his heavenly 
Father, ‘my Father,” and “your heavenly Father,” 
and ‘‘our Father in heaven’’—always he is utterly 
subordinate to God, dependent upon Him, and full 
of the most filial and tender and glad love toward 
Him; and always he is in utmost identity with human- 


ity. As Professor Carpenter again remarks, “‘the 


intensity, the directness of the religious consciousness 
of Jesus led him implicitly to affirm that what was 
true of him as a son of God, was true of all. All 
men stand in the same relation to the Father; all are 
tie objects of His bounty, and the children of His 
love.” (Work cited, p. 372.) 

3. We find in the first three Gospels an increas- 
ing apprehension on the part of Jesus of an approach- 
ing moral crisis, alike for the nation and for himself, 
and a growing sense in his own great soul of reliance 
upon God. The crisis was due to the rejection by 
the ruling classes of his spiritual conception of the 
kingdom of heaven and to their hatred of him; and it 
meant in his estimation the doom of the nation and 
his personal martyrdom by death upon the cruel 
cross. ‘At’ first,” says Professor Wernle, “it was a 
bitter necessity for him, a divine purpose coming 
into collision with the human, which just had to be 
obeyed. Then later he began already to see some 
positive object therein. Some good end must surely 
be intended by his death. It must be fraught with 
blessing for many among the people who as yet be- 
lieved not in him. And then once more, in the hour 
of bitterest anguish, when all consolatory thoughts 
were like to be driven away again by the rude reality, 
Jesus still clung firmly to this: ‘It is the Father’s cup.’ 
And thus he began his great work of recoining the 
value of things.” (The Beginnings of Christianity, 
vol. 1, p. 111.) 

So “he steadfastly set his face to go to Jeru- 
salem’ to confront the rulers, to teach faithfully the 
message that filled his soul; he committed himself 
still more completely to the sustaining power and 


guidance of God, and he summoned his disciples to a 
new measure of stern self-denial. In all this, God was 
his strength and stay, and at last his deepest prayer 
was, “Not my will, but thine, O God, be done!”’ 

4. From these facts it must be plain that the 
sense in which the first three Gospels represent Jesus 
as conceiving God to be in his life and work was simply 
that of Divine Providence. He thought of God as 
back of his life, beneath, and around, and above, and 
within. He did not call himself God—he never 
dreamed of doing that; he merely felt and knew that 
the Almighty Love revealed in outward nature was 
over and about him, and would support him, and 
would make even his terrible death work somehow to 
the furtherance of his holy cause. And so he reached 
a height of trust and self-surrender, of patience and 
fortitude, of magnanimity and forgiveness, which has 
been the inspiration and the consolation of uncounted 
millions of suffering souls. 

Now my own conception of the sense in which 
God was in Christ is the same as the Master’s which 
I have here indicated. The all-creating, all-con- 
trolling, all-encompassing, indwelling power of the 
living God was with him, not to overbear his will but 
to strengthen it, making him vividly conscious of his 
holy mission and giving him a marvelous influence 
upon other lives. I never think of Christ as God, 
never pray to him, never worship him; but I do revere 
him, honor him, and sincerely love him, so far as one 
can love an historical character. To me he was 
that, raised up by God, sustained by God, guided 
by God, and used by God—as indeed is possible, in 
some slight measure, to all His children. 

Let me use two illustrations to make my mean- 
ing plainer. 

Sitting before the fire on my hearth at the close 
of the day of toil, resting and meditating, it occurs 
to me that the sun is in those burning sticks of wood. 
For the heat of the sun called the trees into life and 
helped them to grow and stored up its energy in their 
limbs; and now they are giving it back in their glowing 
warmth and comfort. But they were individual 
trees, and the soil and the water and the air had also 
a part in their production; and now this is an in- 
dividual fire, giving pleasure to an individual (and 
perhaps an unworthy) human being. 

Or I think of my parents and grandparents and 
remoter ancestors, and can see how some slight trace 
of their qualities is in me, so that it can be truly said 
that they live in me; and yet I have my own distinct 
personality, I am myself and not another, and I can 
not escape my responsibility, and I must achieve 
my own destiny. 

The universe is back of the tree and back of 
my life; the God of the universe is back of both and 
within both. 

So the universe and the God of the universe may 
be said to have been back of Jesus Christ and in Jesus 
Christ. Yet he was himself, distinct, great, sublime, 
so that justly there has been given unto him “‘the 
name that is above every name.” 

What, then, is the secret of the power of Jesus 
Christ, if he is to be thought of as merely an historical 
character and not as a living Presence here and now? 
The secret lies in the twofold fact that he taught the 
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truth, and that the human soul naturally responds 
to it. If you were to go out and talk to the beasts 
of the field and the fowls of the air about mathe- 
matics or science or politics or religion, they would 
not respond because they have no capacity to do so. 
But human beings have such a capacity, and it is 
very marked in regard to spiritual things; for there is 
a universal hunger in the soul of man “‘for the living 
God’’—“‘When shall I come and appear before God?” 
Jesus Christ meets this capacity, this spiritual hunger, 
by inculcating the most vital, searching, rectifying 
and invigorating truth about divine things in simple, 
sincere and loving ways; and it evokes an approving 
response in the mind and heart of man—the assent 
of the reason, the sanction of the conscience, the 
sympathy of the pure affections, and the acquiescence 
of the will. If it did not do this it would have no 
power, even if enforced by the authority of a thovsand 
ecclesiastical hierarchies; but because it does actually 
win thus the approval of man’s own better self, it 
has the greatest power on earth. It is said that 
Napoleon remarked, when in exile at St. Helena: 
“Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne and myself have 
founded empires; but upon what did we rest the 
creations of our genius? Upon force. Jesus Christ 
alone founded his empire upon love; and at this 
moment millions of men would die for him.” They 
would die for him because he has won their hearts, 
because they know that his law of love is right, the 
Golden Rule is right, the doctrine of peace and good 
will is right, and purity is right, and magnanimity 
and patience and forgiveness are right—eternally 
right. 

This is why the power of Jesus Christ grows apace 
in the world. Every person who is really converted 
to his teaching, so that he honestly tries to live it 
out, adds the weight and wealth of his own experience 
in testimony to its efficacy. When you multiply 
such by hundreds of millions, as you must do tak- 
ing the centuries together and all the peoples of 
Christendom, it becomes impossible for the human 
mind to measure the vastness of this “divine force 
in the life of the world.” That is one good reason 
for believing that humanity will continue to improve 
and 


“Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 


And all this is because God, who is the Author 
of all truth, is “‘the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
and the Heavenly Father of all mankind; and He is 
the living God, indwelling and working in human life, 
so that the truth which Jesus taught and lived is 
forever re-enforced by the quickening, inspiring, 
prompting, restraining influence of the spirit of God 
in the souls of His children. 

Such is my explanation of the sense in which 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self.’ 

There have always been two principal theories 
about the natuce of Jesus Christ—one of them re- 
garding him as a heavenly Visitor to this planet for 
a moment in the eternal years, and the other regarding 
him as having arisen within our earthly humanity, 
climbing heavenward because lightened by ‘the 


leaven of God.” Although the first of these two 
theories, in one form or another, has been by all 
means the prevailing one among Christians and can 
find abundant support in the New Testament, I do 
not think it has any warrant in the teaching of Jesus 
himself about himself; and because I place him before 
and above all interpreters, I hold with utmost sin- 
cerity the second of these two theories, imperfectly 
set forth in this discourse. 

In conclusion I beg to give two or three pages 
from the little book from which I have already given 
two brief quotations—“The First Three Gospels,” 
by Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford, at the time when it was written, 
whose successor is Dr. L. P. Jacks. Dr. Carpenter, 
still living, is one of the foremost Christian scholars 
of England. (See pp. 377-78 and 394-95.) 

“The gospel, then, is the vehicle of a mighty im- 
pulse for the renovation of human life. It demands of 
the disciple an unwearied service; it sends him forth to 
seek and to save the lost. Rescue from degradation, 
recovery out of weakness, deliverance from debasing 
passions and infirmity of will, elevation above de- 
spondency and hopelessness, vision for blindness, 
light upon ignorance, and sympathy upon sorrow— 
these have been its perpetual watchwords. Jesus 
had no idea of the social order as we are slowly learn- 
ing to understand it. Of the vastness of the world, 
the great procession of its nations, the immense de- 
velopment of modern industrial enterprise, the in- 
struments which science has put into our hands for 
calling the powers of nature to the aid of human skill, 
he knew nothing. Yet all that we call progress, in 
the attainment of knowledge, in the advance of social 
justice, in the slow effort—even now little more than 
a dream in the hearts of a few—to knit the nations 
together in the bond of peace, rightfully belongs to 
him. All this is part of the great hope of the ‘kingdom 
of God.’ It does not determine the forms of the social 
order towards which we are moving. That is the 
business of science, not prophecy; it must be achieved 
out of the laborious processes of experience; there is 
no short cut to the reorganization of life. What 
Jesus has done is to give force and vitality to a great 
ideal; to present that ideal so that it may itself ex- 
pand and develop with the movement of the years; 
to kindle such joy in it that life is, as it were, new 
made, when it is steadily discerned and loyally fol- 
lowed; to link it with the loftiest of our conceptions 
alike of the present and the future. Watchfulness 
and endeavor, trust and love, are his demands. For 
those who strive to see eye to eye with him, the key 
to the entire development of man lies in the words, 
‘Be ye perfect, as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.’ They are content to /wait for God to com- 
plete the education which he has here begun. 

“The return to the historical Jesus will involve 
much sifting of time-honored beliefs, much read- 
justment of the perspectives of the future. Many 
elements, once thought vital to faith, will gradually 
fall away and disappear. The entire cycle of Messianic 
conceptions will pass out of the sphere of religion, and 
cease to prescribe the patterns of our hope. In a 
larger and more ancient universe than Jesus ever 
knew, we shall not expect him to reappear in our 
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skies, roll back the deeps of our seas, and draw forth 
from the earth the reanimate forms of the uncounted 
dead. The doctrines belonging to the old order which 
have established themselves in the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed, from the virgin birth to the resurrection of 
the body, will one by one lose their vitality, and 
cease to control the faith of those who understand 
the processes which gave them shape. Ecclesiastical 


Christianity may be shaken; but the religion of Jesus 
will be untouched. Then, as of old, men will still 
learn of him to say ‘Our Father.’ Then, as of old, 
with a wider outlook and a fuller knowledge, may it 
be also with as deep a love and trust, they will repeat 
his prayer, 
““Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done, 
As in heaven, so on earth.’ ” 


Stella Marek Cushing--Custodian 


G. Eat te 


=| PROPHET ought not to be without honor 
4| in his own country and a prophetess ought 
not to be without honor in her own de- 
nomination. Be it recognized and heralded, 
then, that in the Universalist Church (there brought 
up and there to stay and serve) dwells a young woman 
of unusual grace and beauty, of rare talent and of 
sturdy devotion to the noblest ideals. Stella Marek 
Cushing, having eyes to see, beholds the inner and 
finer glory of the world; and, having ears to hear, 
catches, beneath all discords, the underlying harmo- 
nies. She isnot, however, simply a seer and a listener. 
She is an interpreter; she is a custodian; she is one 
who knows that unto whomsoever much is given of 
that one shall much be required. 

The other day this young apostle appeared before 
the Cantabrigia Club in Cambridge, and, though 
previously unknown to the somewhat critical audience, 
she left with the admiration, and, it is not too much 
to say, with the affection of every hearer. This or- 
ganization, meeting just outside the Harvard walls, 
is composed of intelligent and aggressive ladies of 
the community, and, while ready to respond to genuine 
merit, is not warm to pretense or superficiality. 

Mrs. Cushing gave a varied program upon 
Czecho-Slovakia, the land of her ancestors. She 
first came forward, in tasteful American raiment, 
and for twenty minutes lectured, with simplicity, 
clearness, charm and power, upon that wonder na- 
tion in Central Europe, which many students be- 
lieve is the hope of continental culture and democracy. 
She told something of Bohemian history from the 
hero period of the thirteenth century, through the 
epoch of John Huss and the post-reformatory era to 
the time of the Great War, when the victims of age- 
long oppression threw their lot with the Allies and 
won their right to liberty. With thrilling earnestness, 
she pictured the new republic, with its great president, 
Dr. Masaryk, called the supreme statesman issuing 
from the world struggle. Recalling her childhood 
experiences with her. immigrant parents, she pictured 
the fascinating customs of the Bohemian people, 

emphasizing their cleanliness, their industry, their 
loyalty, and their persistence in the face of all dif- 
ficulties. 

Surrendering the platform for a time to her gifted 
accompanist, who rendered a series of masterpieces 
from Czech composers, Mrs. Cushing donned a pic- 
turesque peasant costume and reappeared to repre- 
sent, through her versatile gifts, the vivacity and 
hopefulness of her relatives across the sea. On her 
violin, the ancient instrument brought to New York 


in her father’s arms, she played exquisitely the music 
of Bohemia. Then she sang the folk songs;$then she 
illustrated the folk dances; and then, resuming her 
violin, she brought the program to a thrilling and a 
fitting climax. 

“She is an artist,’”’ said the Cantabrigian women. 
And many of them added enthusiastic adjectives, 


which, from lips accustomed to the inhibitions of 
careful judgment, were both surprising and delight- 
ful. 

The program in Cambridge was typical of those 
that Mrs. Cushing is giving in many places and under 
many auspices. She is sought, not only by clubs, but 
by lodges, schools and other educational organiza- 
tions. In February she had a trip in the Pine Tree 
State, visiting several Universalist churches and clos- 
ing at Bangor, where her program was broadcast. 

It should be emphasized that in all her public 
work Mrs. Cushing’s purpose is not personal gain 
but world service. She believes that if Americans 
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can come to understand the facts in regard to Czecho- 
Slovakia, can come to realize how gifted and how 
consecrated are the people in that little-known coun- 
try, they will be open-minded in regard to other na- 
tions as well, and will become exemplars of inter- 
national good-will and helpfulness. So she is a worthy 
custodian. 

Stella Marek was born, not so very long ago, in 
New York City, and spent the early years of her life 
among the immigrant people of her own blood. There- 
fore she speaks the Czech language as a mother tongue, 
and when she tells of Bohemian life and ideals she 
has the authority of one with intimate knowledge. 
She also remembers something of the hardships and 
indignities suffered by the children of foreign extrac- 
tion, and with strong feeling can plead for tolerance 
and kindness. 

As a girl she lived in Worcester, Mass., and it 
was there at our First Church that she found her 
religious home. Dr. Tomlinson and his people will 
never relinquish their claim upon Stella Marek. 
“Oh, of course,” they will say, ‘that man, Cushing, 
took her away to Arlington, but as a matter of fact 
she belongs to Worcester and always will.” 

“That man, Cushing,” is Samuel T., a Univer- 
salist layman with a clear brain and a strong heart. 
The match is one of the many to be credited to the 
Young People’s Christian Union, the husband having 
been a national officer of that organization at the 


What Shall the Churches 


Fred 


FONG UCH has been heard of late as to what the 
@ (\ B} churches should do with the radicals 
4 S| within its fold. Fundamentalists have 
meeseAei4) been having a heated, if not a happy, time 
with regard to this matter. Lest it be overlooked that 
- to this matter there are other interesting phases, it 
is well to remind ourselves that it is not beside the 
mark to ask as to what the churches should do with 
the conservatives. 

It is a patent fact of history that for longer than 
one cares to mention the church has been regarded 
as the bulwark of conservatism. Here, if anywhere, 
the minions of privilege and property could find a 
refuge in the time of storm. Here, if anywhere, they 
could ke safe and secure from life’s alarms. Even in 
this enlightened day science still finds that the last 
hurdle to be cleared on the way to truth is the church. 
Hoary with age and barnacled with the accumulated 
traditions of the centuries, the church has secured 
for haiself a name and fame that she is conservative 
and divine. Orthodoxy is synonymous with con- 
servatism. Nay, more than this is true. To the ec- 
clesiastical mind the two are one. To be Christian 
one must be conservative. 

Eut we in whose hearts and minds is the temper 
of the new reformation, have come to realize that all 
is not well with a church that is in such a state. To 
allow such a state of affairs to persist is to hasten the 


*Rev. Fred Smith is pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Newton, Kansas. 
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time of the wedding in 1917, and having later been its 
president. There is now a young man, Cushing, 
Donald, five years old, a handsome young optimist, 
“as full of music as he can stick.’”’ The family is a 
great source of strength to the church at Arlington, 
where constant opportunities for service are offered. 

Mrs. Cushing has many fields of activity. She 
is an adept at pageantry, whether the enterprises are 
simple ones for single churches or elaborate ones for 


’ whole communities. In several cities she has staged 


magnificent patriotic pageants written by Mrs. Cyrus 
Dallin, wife of the eminent sculptor. That given last 
fall in Worcester received most favorable comment 
from critics throughout the state. 

Here we have a very willing and competent de- 
nominational servant. Do we wish a teacher and 
musician for a Sunday School Institute? Mrs. Cush- 
ing will help. Does the Young People’s Christian 
Union need some sensible, well-balanced woman to 
talk confidentially to its groups of girls? Mrs. Cushing 
is the first choice. Does the Publishing House desire 
to issue a new hymn book for church schools and 
young people’s societies? Mrs. Cushing edits the 
highly-satisfactory ‘Songs for Work and Worship.” 

For this charming woman, combining in very 
unusual degree the power to serve and the spirit to 
serve, our church ought to be very thankful. Already 
she has greatly honored and helped:us. And her 
career is only at its dawn. 


Do with the Conservatives? 
Smith * 


time when the church herself will be nothing more 
than ‘“‘a dead fact stranded on the shores of the 
oblivious years.” The time has come for judgment 
to begin at the House of God with regard to this 
matter. The curients of swift change are upon us, 
and we of the new outlook are little comforted to sing, 
with eyes closed and mouths oren, that, “though 
earthquake shocks are threatening her,” firm as the 
hills the church shall stand. Since the modern en- 
gineers took to playing with ‘“‘the eternal hills’ we 
have come to believe that there is more poetry than 
truth in the thought of their everlastingness. And 
as ethicists facing the newest world with Christ we 
are becoming a little suspicious about the eternity 
that is supposed to be inherent in an institution which 
has taken to itself the name of the Divine. We have 
a right to ask in these days of questioning for the pro- 
duction of the title deeds which are supposed to prove 
that an institution so intimately affiliated with 
conservatism as the mocern church is in very deed the 
Church of God. 

Personally we are not greatly concerned in a 
standing church, especially if it be “by law estab- 
lished.” ‘The article of a falling or a standing church 
is not in a statute but in spirituality. Yet how often 
history has revealed that priest and presbyter have 
rested in the former. Hence we have the sorry story of 
churches which have trimmed their sails to every 
gale, playing, not for spirituality first, but for safety 
first. This is the story of every state church of which 
we have read, and some others, not linked by statute 
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to the state. They were interested in keeping strong 
the bulwarks of authority to the end that the “‘higher’’ 
classes be not deprived of their privileges, while at 
the same time they administered consolation to the 
“lower classes’”’ to make them satisfied with their 
privations. Then some naively minded people are 
shocked when there appear in Russia sentences on 
every highway telling the world that “‘religion is the 
opiate of the masses.”” What else was it, pray, in 
Russia? 

_. Tyme and again when this dual and undivine fact 
became too evident there have arisen those who, 
like the youth who bore the banner with the strange 
' device, have called the church to a nobler and higher 
mode of life. It is apart from the main current of this 
discussion to trace down the strange sequels to these 
attempted regenerations of the church, for, in essence, 
they were more than mere reformations. Suffice it 
to say that these reformers knew the beginning, but 
not the end. Usually, so far as they were concerned, 
the end of their dreamings and desirings was that a 
church committed to the “practical’’ end of safety 
first found it advisable to have them out rather than in. 

Happily for the cause of progress the expulsive 
power of an age-long conservatism is waning in this 
respect. Gone is the day when, by an anathema, the 
church could crumple up the presumptuous man 
who dared to dissent from the state of things as they 
were. Not for nothing has Protestantism been in 
existence these four hundred years. Like leaven, a 
new spirit has been working in the churches. By 
its very nature Protestantism must give countenance 
to the independent thinker. When she is in good 
health she takes courage and justifies him. Said a 
prominent professor of one of the Eastern seminaries 
recently: “To the real Protestant there can be no 
such thing as heresy.” The despotic power once 
wielded by Pope, Synod, and Council is not of the 
genius of Protestantism. Here and there we come 
across atavistic “throwbacks” to this spirit, as evi- 
denced in the hectic denunciations of a Bryan or a 
Roach Straton. But all their coruscating denun- 
ciations have far different effect than the papal bulls 
of medieval Catholicism. 

Some one has very pertinently said that ‘‘the 
effort to silence the great voices of progress by reac- 
tionaries is itself a confession of inner doubt.” Here 
we come upon the main point of our discussion. We 
of the progressive temper desire it to be known that 
we have somewhat to say concerning the safeguarding 
of the loyalties of the faith. Superficially it might 
seem as if we were unconcerned about the ancient 
formularies of the faith, yet, fundamentally, we 
cherish the past by giving thought to the vital needs 
of the present. That is the one thing that really 
matters. The Christianity of any man or church is 
not in a catalogue of creeds but in the manifestation 
of a certain spirit. — 


“We may not think our fathers’ thought; 
Their creeds our lips may alter; 
Yet, in the faith they dearly bought, 
Our hearts shall never falter.” 


Because of this fact plus that of the new spirit 
engendered by the increasing growth of the inquiring 
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spirit, it is in order to ask of the conservative an ac- 
count of his stewardship. So keen has been his in- 
terest in the radical that he has shrewdly deflected 
attention from himself with regard to this matter. 
So long has the conservative held unqueried place 
and power in the churches that to many it seems. 
sacrilegious to consider this matter. What is of the 
past is sacrosanct. It must be allowed to lie in peace. 
That day is gone. We of the progressive mind are 
here to be examined but also to examine. The ques- 
tion is before us as to what the churches shall do 
with the conservatives. 

The present ecclesiastical situation is significant 
in this, that it presents us with two types of conserva- 
tives to-day and not one, as formerly. In earlier 
days the conservative was set for the defense of the 
faith in matters theological. In him the doctrines of 
the church had an unfailing guardian. But in these 
latter days another type, or perhaps we should say 
an added attitude, is becoming manifest on the part of 
the conservative. The spirit of conservatism is now 
mightily interested in the economic aspects of the 
situation. The hard-headed business magnate thinks 
of the church and its allied institutions as a business 
investment as well as an inspirational center. He 
is tcustee and deacon of these institutions. What he 
says “goes.” The theological conservative and the 
economic conservative have become friends. This. 
new type of conservative is interested in seeing that 
the present order of society does not go to the devil. 
This positively stated means that he is interested in 
seeing that the Kingdom of God advances only in so 
far as it does not diminish greatly his precious divi-. 
dends. He thinks in terms of property rather than 
of personality. The Gospel is for him a soporific, not 
a spirituality. Christianity is useful provided you do 
all things in moderation. Wherefore it has come to 
pass that in many churches of our day you can pro- 
claim anything from Tuberculosis Week to Thrift 
Week so long as you do not proclaim the essential 
truths that make Christianity Christian. Reaction 
and religion are made to kiss each other. 

Of the two phases of conservatism it is our per- 
sonal opinion that the economic aspect is the more 
acute. Yet in both there is vigor and vitality. On the 
one hand the fundamentalists are fighting with might 
and main for what they say is “the faith delivered 
onee and for all to the saints.”’ This fight is now in 
the open. For us there is no shadow of doubt con- 
cerning the final issue. Not so is it with the other 
phase of the matter. The economic conservative 
within the church is cast in another mold. He is 
not openly aggressive: He is entrenched within the 
church. Quiet pressure, withdrawal of financial 
support, these are his weapons of offense and defense. 
And has not a man the right to do what he wills with 
his own? 

This phase is further complicated by the fact 
that many of the churches themselves are largely under 
the dominance of the money mind. Under the system 
of competitive denominationalism made possible by 
Protestantism there is a constant call for money to 
supply the wastage accruing from this internecine 
warfare. Oftentimes money is raised at the expense 
of the morality of the church. The officials purr 
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when they should be prophetic. They are thinking 
of the “support” of the church when they would be 
better employed thinking of its spirituality. And 
the conservative retains his hold on the church. 

To one interested in the progression of Christian- 
ity through its institutional forms the conservative 
is somewhat of an anomaly. He is the brake if not 
the breaker of progress. He steadies the ark of God 
so well that it becomes stationary. He brings the 
church to a standstill and calls it spirituality. “They 
make a desert and call it peace.” ‘As it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be.”’ All they who 
think in other terms are imagining vain things. To 
call this conscious hypocrisy would be to over-charge 
their weakness. Rather is it better to say that they 
are simply in a state of hypnosis. They live in and 
for the past. 

What then shall the churches do with the con- 
servatives? And the answer is, following Paul: 
Much every way. We who are filled with “the new 
wine of a rather raw progressivism” are taking stock 
of the situation. We look askance at the call made to 
us to vacate the ministry. The church belongs to 
the future and not the past. We have a right and the 


time is ripe for the informing of the conservative that 
truth calls for other support than that of closed minds 
and open check-books. In the strife for truth and 
progress it does not yet appear that the race is to the 
radical. Yet in the light of the slow onward march 
of the past we have faith beyond the mere assurance 
of facts. The conservative will at last be shown his 
own place. He must be relegated to the rear. 

Further than this, the progressive is here to see 
that the conservative shall suffer a sermon change 
into something rich and spiritual. 
their courses are with the progressive. It is not 
permitted to the progressive to made intolerance an 
instrumentality of progress. That is the hall-mark 
of the fundamentalist. This one thing is emerging 
clearly, that the path of progress is not in following 
the conservative, but in facing him. When this is 
done, not in a spirit of antagonism, but with a desire 
for the assimilation of that which is held in common, 
the church will do more than mark time. And where 
this is not attainable it is well for the conservative to 
realize that the spirit of the new order will stand its 
ground to the end, knowing that “truth is mighty 
and will prevail.” 


Reactions of Our Readers 


SECOND SOCIETY OF UNIVERSALISTS IN BOSTON 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

“A pew owner can not be despoiled of his property.” Such 
was the decision of the Supreme Judicial Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts in Kimball v. Second Congregational 
Parish in Rowley as reported in 24 Pickering 347 et 349—only a 
few years after the Second Society of Universalists in the Town 
of Boston was incorporated, Dec. 13, 1816; and the highest 
Judicial Court in the Commonwealth has since then repeatedly 
reaffirmed the decision. For example, as recently as May, 1912, 
Chief Justice Rugg said: “The pew owner can not be despoiled 
of his property. In some respects his rights are superior to those 
of the parish.” ‘“‘As the owner of property he is protected by the 
Constitution,’ Chief Justice Rugg declares, and adds: “This 
kind of ownership, to the extent that it is property, is entitled 
to all the protection which more tangible estates are given under 
the law.” 

In a letter printed in the Leader of Jan. 30, with the above 
caption, apparently there is ignorance of the law; but a statement 
is reiterated at which proprietors in our historic society feel 
aggrieved. It calls for correction. Every one, of course, admits 
(as I stated in my “correction” in the Leader of Dec. 19, 1925) that 
for more than a century (1816-1920) the bona fide proprietors 
constituted the corporation which owned the property of the 
society. But is it true, as now asserted, that “in fact, there 
have been no proprietors in the soziety for nearly five years?’’ 
On the contrary, to the best of my knowledge and belief, it is 
absolutely not true that ‘the pew-proprietor system was aban- 
doned by the Second Society of Universalists’—a system which 
has been the cornerstone of our corporation for more than a 
century. If any proprietor voluntarily surrendered his rights 
as a pew-owner “nearly five years ago,” that was, of course, 
his privilege; but several men and women whom I am proud to 
call my friends and some of whom have owned pews in the 
family for generations, refused to surrender their deeds. The 
grantees paid a valuable consideration for their deeds, and had 
them recorded. It so happens that I am one of these bona fide 
proprietors. Bills for taxes on my pew on the main aisle as 
rendered I have always paid, bcth before the fire in 1914 and 
since, recently by legal tender of United States currency, for 
example, on Oct. 18, 1925, for the amount of my usual pow-tax 


for the quarter ending Dec. 31, 1925, and on Feb. 7 for the quar- 
ter ending March 31, 1926. Presumably other proprieters have 
paid likewise. I have dozens of pew-tax receipts on file. 

“A pew owner can not be despoiled of his property,” says 
the Supreme Judicial Court of the Commonweaith. As in the 
Third, or Old South, Church, the Arlington Street Church, 
Trinity Church, and many other “proprietor churches” which 
are most efficient and prosperous, se in the “militant”? Second 
Society of Universalists in the Town of Boston, bona fide pro- 
prietors no doubt still legally constitute the corporation. “A 
pew owner can not be despoiled of his property.” See St. 1817, 
CCLXXXIX (189) Feb. 24, 1818, “An act authorizing the 
Proprietors of Churches, Meeting Houses and other Houses of 
Public Worship, to regulate and manage their property and in- 
terests therein.” 

“A pew owner can not be despoiled of his property.” “He 
is protected by the Constitution.”” What is equitable? After the 
School Street Church (with 138 pews, seating five persons each, 
of which twenty were in the gallery) was torn down and the new 
stone church at the corner of Clarendon Street and Columbus 
Avenue was completed, at a cost of nearly $150,000, in 1872 
(with 148 pews seating five each, not including the gallery), 
how did our forefathers meet the problem of equitable exchange 
of deeds to family pews? I now have before me an criginal plan 


of that stone church, with the number and valuation by a com-. 


mittee of the proprietors of each pew. The valuations ranged 
from $750 each on the main aisle to as low as $60 in a remote 
corner—to meet the needs of all pecketbooks. On the bottom 
of this plan we read: “The Pews will be offered for sale at public 
auction at the church on Monday evening, Dec. 23, 1872, at 
7 1-2 o’clock. Terms: Deeds of pews in School Street Church 
properly transferred to the Corporation, will be received at their 
original valuation in payment for pews purchased in the new 
church; but purchasers who do not pay in this manner will be 
required to pay in cash, or 30 per cent in cash, 35 per cent July 


1, 1873, and 35 per cent Jan. 1, 1874, with interest at 7 per cent ~ 
per annum. Settlement to be made by notes, and deeds will be _ 


given when the notes are paid in full.” 
Can such a pew owner be despoiled of his property? “No,’’ 
says the Constitution. “No,” says the Supreme Court. Among 


the deeds for pews in the Second Society of Universalists in Bes- — 
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ton outstanding and duly recorded in the treasurer's book of the 
society, I have lately examined several dated, respectively, 
Dec. 30, 1872, Jan. 2, 1873, Sept. 10, 1891, Oct. 1, 1898, April 11, 
1905, July 15, 1905, Jan. 6, 1910, Jan. 1913, ete., ete. As pew 
owners, can they be despoiled of their property? 

After our church was partially burned, in February, 1914, 
the treasurer chosen by the proprietors, Mr. J. E. Rugg, con- 
tinued to render bills quarterly fer pew-taxes, and as an induce- 
ment, while proprietcrs could not occupy their respective pews, 
he promised, and agreed with me and other pew-owners, that 
when we had a church in condition for use, deeds for pews therein 
would be given in exchange to correspond in location with the 
pews which we had owned respectively. As an officer, the treas- 
urer bound the Corpcration. Year after year, I and other prc- 
pietcrs still paid pew taxes. But bona fide proprietors, after 
unreasonable delay, are refused ceeds of pews in the new church. 
Under similar circumstances it was held by the Court (23 N. Y. 
Suppl. 1013, Mayer v. Temple): “Failure to allot to the owner 
of a few in a church a few corresponding in position in a new 
edifice, according to agreement, by the corporate officers, held 
sufficient to support an action for damages against the corpora- 
tion.” Verdict for pew owner $3,050. 

Before the auction of pews Dec. 23, 1872, as I have said, 
proprietors fixed the valuation of each of the 148 pews in that 
church. We have their valuation on each pew. In law and 
equity it seems to te the duty of proprietors to appoint a com- 
mittee from their numter t2 appraise and value each one of the 
ninety-six pews and fracticnal fews in the new church of the 
Second Society of Universalists (the so-called Church of the 
Redemption) which we own, and after legally electing cne cf the 
proprietors treasurer, and he is duly sworn and has given bond, 
to authorize him to exchange and sell pews in the new church— 
substantially by the plan of Dec. 23, 1872. 

Hosea S. Ballou. 


= = 


WHO WAS JESUS OF NAZARETH? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is always a pleasure to cross swords with Dr. Sweetser. 
He uses his weapon so skilfully that the joy of “pinking” him 
is only second to the joy of being “‘pinked”’ by him. 

I would be glad to answer at length his six questions, but 
space in the Leader is valuable. Let me be brief. 

1. Perhaps I should have taken into consideration the 
testimony of Paul to the historicity of Jesus. It is true that 
his letters are the oldest and most authentic parts of the New 
’ Testament and they help to substantiate the evidence of others 
that Jesus was more than a myth. 

_ But—well, let us take a parallel case. When Carl Sand- 
burg was preparing to write his new biography of Lincoln he 
talked with many people who had come into personal contact 
with the man. Suppose in the course of his investigations he 
had run across some person who declared: “Yes, I knew Lincoln; 
knew him personally; knew him better than any one else. He 
talked with me and revealed to me as to’no other his truth, his 
hopes and his purposes.” 

“When did you know Lincoln so intimately?” 

“In 1872.” 

“Yes! But!!—Why!!!—That was seven years after he was 
. assassinated.” 

“Exactly.” I never met him during his earthly life, but seven 
years after his death he came to me in spirit and revealed to me 
his plans, purposes and ideals.” 

Query: Would Sandburg put such testimony into his 
biography, and would we accept it if he did? He might be- 
lieve that this man was entirely sincere. He might even believe 
that what the man said was true. But would it be worth any- 
thing as biographical material? 

2. As to the Gospel of John having been written a hundred 
years after Christ one might cite endless authority. Let the 
“Encyclopedia Biblica” suffice: “No mention of the Fourth 
Gospel which we can recegnize as such carries us back farther 
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than to 140 A. D.” “Distinct Ceclarations as to its genuineness 
begin certainly not earlier than 170 A. D.” 

3. Having said so much, is one at liberty to quote from the 
Fourth Gospel any of the words ascribed to Jesus? Certainly, but 
with the distinct assumption, which is of course made by all 
scholars of the present day, that neither in the Fourth Gospel 
nor any other have we literally the words of Jesus. He spoke 
one language and his ideas are expressed by his biographers in 
another. We may as well face the fact that when we declare, 
“Jesus said so and so,” we mean only that he expressed some 
idea in Aramaic, which was translated into Greek, probably 
from the memory of some one who heard it, and this in turn hes 
been translated into English. That is as near as we can get to 
any saying of Jesus. To quote him therefore as if he had spoken 
English and literally said this or that, weighing each word, is 
nonsense. 

4 “Tf any man come to me and hate not his father and 
mother . . . he can not be my disciple.” Why not take that and 
similar passages as a test of discipleship? Because they are 
oriental figures of speech, and obviously not to be taken literally 
or used as an accurate definition. 

5. “The Father is God; the Son is God; the Holy Ghost 
is God; and yet there are not three Gods but one God.” In- 
comprehensible? I agree. Those who framed that creed went 
to the Fourth Gospel for authority. 

6. Let’s stop debating the meaning of the word “Chris- 
tian.” It was invented, probably, as an insult. Jesus never 
heard it and I wish no one else ever had. No one has ever been 
able to define it satisfactorily, and people have scrapped about 
it for centuries The early followers of Jesus called themselves 
“disciples,” learners. That is good enough for me. 

Frank Oliver Hall. 
= x= 
MR. STRAIN IN MISSISSIPPI 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Perhaps the readers of the Leader would be interested in 
our Mississippi work, and I am therefore asking you to reproduce 
in the Christian Leader the marked editorial in the Laurel (Miss.) 
Daily Leader, which I am mailing you under separate cover. 
We are doing our best in Mississippi, and it is natural for us te 
want the Universalists at large to know it. 

A.G. Strain. 

Brewion, Ala. 

The Editorial 


“The people of Jones County are to be congratulated on 
the growing interest among the citizens of the entire county in 
the work that is being done and the progress that is being made 
in the country churches,”’ says a prominent resident of Laurel 
who has recently, in his trips over the county, noticed the serv- 
ices being held at numerous rural churches. “A revival of in- 
terest in religious matters and religious progress is apparent 
in the country churches of all denominations, and it is to be 
earnestly hoped that this manifestation of interest will prove 
continuous and become permanent. Of course the churches are 
the mest powerful influence in a community for right living and 
good morals. 

“The manifestation of increased interest in religious mat- 
ters and progress is notably true in the two Universalist churches 
in Jones County, one located four miles east of Moselle known 
as Burress Chapel and one seven miles west of Laurel known as 
Our Home. Rev. A. G. Strain, of Brewton, is the regular pastor 
of these churches. Mr. Strain is a consecrated man, and an able 
and a strong preacher, being regarded as one of the ablest and 
most forcible ef the ministers of his denomination in the South. 
He has filled pastorates in Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Texas 
and Mississippi. 

“On last Friday night, Saturday night, Sunday night, Mr. 
Strain filled his regular appointments at Our Home church, and 
at each service was greeted by large congregations, and preached 
excellent and effective sermons. On Sunday night the congrega- 
tion was large, many not being able to get in the house. There 
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was dinner on the ground on Sunday, and on the afternoon of 
that day the pulpit was filled by Rev. J. B. Tegarden, a Unita- 
rian minister from New Orleans, who preached an eloquent and 
persuasive sermon. Mr. Tegarden had preached in the morning 
on Sunday at Burress Chapel church. 

“Oh next Friday night, Saturday night, Sunday morning 
and Sunday night, Mr. Strain will fill his regular appointment at 
Burress Chapel church, four miles east of Moselle, and the public 
generally is invited to attend these services. 

“Mr. Tegarden will hereafter preach on the first Sunday of 
each month at both Burress Chapel and Our Home churches, 
holding services in the morning, at eleven o’clock at the former, 
and in the afternoon at two-thirty at Our Home, while Mr. 
Strain will, of course, fill his regular appcintments at the regular 
times as pastor in charge of both churches.” 

The Leader will be pleased to have news of the special ac- 
tivities of other country churches in Jones County. 


* * 


TWO QUESTIONS FOR US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

1. I would like to know which part of the Bible is regarded 
as containing a revelation from God by the leaders of Universalist 
thought. 

2. When, where, and how will be the final harmony of all 
souls with God? 

I am sometimes called upon to explain and defend my faith. 

Frederick S. Webb. 

Sweetwater, Tenn. 


1. We must explain the word revelation. By revelation 
in the Bible Universalists do not believe that God does something 
there in a different way than He does all of the time. Whenever 
a human being thinks, says, or does a good or beautiful thing, 
we hold that God is speaking to the rest of us through that human 
being. All of us, in other words, are revealing God, some of us 
much more perfectly than others. It was the same way during 
all the hundreds of years when the different books of the Bible 
were being written. Some men saw God more clearly than others 
and revealed Him more perfectly. Jesus revealed Him most 
perfectly of all. Universalists believe that we ought to read 
all parts of the Bible and use our minds while doing it. If some 
writer in the Old Testament tells us that God ordered His chil- 
dren to do a cruel or wicked thing our minds ought to tell us that 
here is a case where the writer was mistaken, because it could 
not poss bly be true if it is true that, as Jesus taught us, God is 
our Father. 

2. When, where and how—who can tell? What need to 
tell? “With God all things are possible.” Is not this enough? 


“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I can not drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 
The Editor. 
* * 


2700 GUESTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The praise of co-workers always carries the sweetest sound. 
It comes from the inside circle that knows what is really being 
done by the honored members. The praise comes from hearts 
that are bound to them in a common cause. The honoring ex- 
pressions emphasize the harmony and appreciation that pre- 
dominate in the group. 

A letter came to the Foreign Missions Board on Feb. 23, 
signed by the Rev. and Mrs. Clifford R. Stetson, Mrs. Alice G. 
Rowe, Miss Bernice N. Kent and Miss Georgene E. Bowen, 
relative to the work of the Rev. H. M. Cary and family. The 
letter in part is as follows: 

““You know of course that they are using the Mission House 
for making contacts with many groups of people. It is in fact 
a Mission Center in itself, reaching more people in the course of 
a year than any other center in our Mission. During the year 


1925, there were over 4,000 people in and out and they enter- 
tained over 2,7G0 guests. This is the very best kind of mission- 
ary work, for it brings us in touch with dozens of groups that 
we could not otherwise reach. The Sunday afternoon classes are 
very successful and the number is limited only by the size of 
the house. On pleasant Sundays they hold a class for the littlest 
ones on the lawn. 

“The actual cost of all this entertaining can hardly be de- 
termined, because the expense goes in with the household ac- 
counts. The Carys keep virtually open house, and, besides the 
great number of guests invited to their table, there is rarely a day 
passing without somebody outside the family who ‘happens’ to 
be there at meal-time, being asked to the table. And besides 
this, there is the Japanese custom by which every person who 
enters the house on even a trivial errand must be offered re- 
freshment in the way of tea and cakes. This is even observed 
with their classes every Sunday afternoon. It is an excellent 
opportunity fer getting the personal contacts for which we are 
always striving. But, needless to say, it brings the house ex- 
penses up to a tremendous figure. ; 

“You already know that the whole family is helping. How 
Mrs. Cary manages to get in so much teaching, we do not know. 
The Carys are hoping for long years of service here for the 
Mission. They are equipped for it and are laying the founda- 
tions for it well. But they can not go on like this. For successful 
work, it is essential that they have a measure of freedom from 
worry and strain over financial matters. You have spoken of 
the ‘bargain’ you got when you sent the family over. It is true. 
They would be a bargain at double the salary.” 

Rots 


* * 


AN ALLEGORY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 3 

Having read the letter of a friend in the Crane Theological 
School, in reply to a letter of mine, I was, in my imagination, 
carried, under the guidance of a Consistent Materialist, to 
Detroit. 

“This,” said my companion, “is the great Ford plant; a 
machine run by purely mechanical and chemical forces; it has 
of course no central entity to direct it, no soul.” 

“But,” I replied, “‘is there, then, no Henry Ford?” 

“Of course not,’’ said the Consistent Materialist, with pity. 
“The idea of a Henry Ford directing this establishment and de- 
termining things for himself is as absurd as the idea of a de- 
termining soul in the human being. We have examined these 


machines with a microscope, with a telescope and in the light of | 


the evolutionary theory; we have taken machines running and 
machines idle, and we have divided them into small portions; 
there is no Henry Ford in any of them. Like the human plant 
at work without a soul this plant produces without a Henry Ford ” 

“But,” I said, “is it not possible there is a Henry Ford who 
acts in association with the machines and not as a part of 
them?” 

“How absurd,’ exclaimed my guide. “How can anything 
act except as a force and how can a force act except it be in the 
part that acts?” 

“Yet,” I replied, “‘these workers appear to be conscious, 
self-directing beings who use choice as they toil.” 

““A mere appearance,” was the answer. ‘“‘What they do is 
owing to the stimulation of nerve centers resulting in mechanical 
action. Our experimenters have repeatedly held large bundles 
of fifty dollar bills before such workers and they at once react 
to the mechanical stimulus and change their place of action, 
showing that what appears to be their choice of labor is due wholly 
to the action of light falling from their present pay envelopes 
upon sensitive portions of their anatomy.” 

“None the less,”’ I persisted, “millions of people believe that 
there is a real Henry Ford that is not a part of any mechanical 
device, and that there are souls of human beings, just as there is 
a Henry Ford, in this establishment.” 

“Oh, that,” said the Consistent Materialist a little im- 
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patiently, “is mere reliigon. What you preachers need is a broad- 
er mind and a more tolerant view. Why assume that there is a 
Henry Ford or a human soul when you can go right on letting 
the matter remain unsettled and order your life on the principle 
that perhaps there is a ruling God and a human soul and perhaps 
there is not, but anyhow there is chemistry and mechanical ac- 
tion and reaction to which we can all go for comfort, inspiration 
and encouragement in living beautiful lives?” 
Owen R. Washburn. 
Marlboro, N. H. 


SP KS 


BUTLER IN ST. PETERSBURG 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enclosing a clipping from Monday’s Times, giving an 
account of Dr. Butler’s sermon on “Christ’s Second Coming.” 
We are having large and ever increasing attendance at our 
services, and the Sunday school is growing rapidly. Dr. Butler 
is just the right man for the place and he has a wonderful 
helper in Mrs. Butler. 

Dr. Butler addressed the “Open Forum” in Wiliams Park 
recently and his address was so much appreciated that there was 
an insistent demand for another address. On the second occa- 
sion there was a very large audience and there was enthusiastic 
applause. We are surely going to have a church of our own here 
now. I think at least half of our congregation is from Uni- 
tarian churches in the North, perhaps more Unitarians than 
-Universalists, but many of the Unitarians are joining our society 
as associate members, and doing good work for the upbuilding 
of a real liberal church. The Ladies’ Aid. bazar will be held in 
the Masonic Temple, Saturday, Feb. 27. Mrs. Hammond, who 
is chairman of the committee, has been very busy and they will 
have a wonderful display of fancy articles to sell, and undoubtedly 
turn in a large sum to the building fund. I certainly appreciate 
the Leader now. It is great. 

F.S. Hammond. 


* * 


WHAT IS THE NAME OF THIS BOOK? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

. . . And I want to say I have enjoyed your letters of jour- 
neys very much, and also I have a pleasant memory of your 
services at my brother’s funeral in Washington, D. C. Perhaps 
you will remember his name—Reyv. Alexander Kent? He did 
not care much for the Rev., though. And now may I bother you 
a little more by asking you if you have among your papers a 
book of poems on the Underworld? They were published in the 
American Magazine quite a number of years ago, and the Christ- 
like humanity appealed to me so much that I committed them to 
memory, but the author’s name I have forgotten, and I have 
never been able to find the book. 

Margaret D. Whytal. 

Oakland, California. 


* * 


SCHOOLS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The name “Sunday school” as applied to the educational 
department of the church is fast passing into disuse. It has 
become a term of weakness rather than one of strength. The 
connotation of the term “‘Sunday school” is bad! It gives one 
the idea, and this idea has been deeply planted in some of our 
youth, that religion is for Sunday only. Some people have had 
vision enough to see the confusion involved in this antiquated 
term and sought to remedy it by changing it to “the church 
school.” The reason for this substitution is that this will make 
the youth feel that the school is a part of the church; but in these 
days of new educational systems, why do we not call this de- 
partment that which it really is, “The School of Religious Edu- 
cation?” Of course it would be useless to do this unless we are 
ready for the “‘stride’’ which must necessarily accompany it. 
If we are to make real progress why not stop speaking of ‘Sunday 
school,” and why go only half way to “church school?” Let us 


go the whole way and speak of a ‘‘School of Religious Education.’’ 
To establish this adequately would necessitate our adopting 
a curriculum something like the following: Biblical Biography, 
Biblical History, Biblical Literature, the Culture and Ethics of 
Civilization as Related to Biblical Times, Biblical Folkstories 
and Their Effect on Civilization, Practical and Applied Chris- 
tianity for our Social Order, the Religious Development and 
Thought in Ancient and Modern Times, the History of Sects, 
ete. These are but a small number of the possible courses which 
could be taught and which would make the hour both interesting 
and worth while. 

If the Universalist Church is to develop and to be a really 
vital force in any community its educational methods must be 
those which are in the forefront of the best thought and practise 
of to-day; and all worth the time and efforts of the young. 

George H. Thorburn. 

East Boston, Mass. 


=r 


HENRY L. CANFIELD 


Sending us the Pasadena Star-News containing a sketch of 
the late Dr. H. L. Canfield, Dr. C. F. Henry writes as follows: 

“Dear old Dr. Canfield has been granted his release. After 
two days of coma he fell asleep (Feb. 18) as sweetly as a tired 
child whose day has been too long—watched over and cared for 
to the end by the Rev. Blanche Young, his devoted niece, who 
for eight years has been to him all that a daughter could have 
been.” 

The Star News says in part: 

Dr. Canfield was born at Austerlitz, Columbia County, 
New York, on May 20, 1828—when John Quincy Adams was 
President and before there was a steam locomotive on the con- 
tinent. When six years old he trekked with his family by horses 
and wagon to northern Ohio and settled in the little village of 
Kirtland, to which Joseph Smith, founder of the Mormon Church, 
and his followers had removed three years before. Here Henry 
Canfield became the playmate of Mormon children and at the 
time of his death he was perhaps the only man in the world who 
had had contact with that church in its earliest days. 

Henry attended the country schools and grew to manhood 
in Ohio and Michigan. He was twice married, first to Miss 
Sarah Jenks of Newbury, Ohio, and after her early decease to 
Miss Lepha Canfield of the same town. The latter was his de- 
voted wife and bosom companion for nearly fifty-seven years. 
One child was born to them, Harry Lee Canfield, who for nearly 
forty years has been an honored minister in the Universalist 
Church and is now stationed at Greensboro, N. C. 

In 1859 Mr. Canfield was ordained to the Christian ministry 
under the auspices of the Universalist Church. He held pas- 
torates in Cleveland and Norwalk, Ohio, where he built churches, 
and in Peru, Attica, Belleville, and elsewhere. For several years 
he was superintendent of churches and Sunday schools of his 
denomination in Ohio. He fathered and fcstered the movement 
that issued in the founding of Butchel College, now the Municipal 
University of Akron. In 1888 that institution conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

Owing to Mrs. Canfield’s frail health the aged couple came 
to Pasadena in June, 1902, and the next spring saw them estab- 
lished in their own home on Kensington Place, where Mrs. Can- 
field died in 1913. When past seventy-five, an age when most 
persons like to be relieved of all responsibility, Dr. Canfield, with 
true missionary zeal, threw himself into the work of organizing 
and building up a church in Los Angeles. To this he ministered 
for a number of years, or until its pastoral demands became too 
exacting for his strength, when he passed the charge over to 
Dr. C. Ellwood Nash and was unanimously elected pastor 
emeritus, a relation which he sustained until his death. 

Dr. Canfield was notable as a reasonable and consistent 
advocate of sensible reforms—always on the battle-front of 
pregress. In early life he was an Abolitionist of conviction and 
deeds. With his young wife he espoused woman suffrage and 
prohibition when it cost dearly to stand for those “‘hair-brained 
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and ridiculcusly impractical” reforms, and he stood by them 
both with voice and pen and ballot until both were triumphantly 
incorpcrated into the fundamental law of the land. 

He became a Universalist when to be such was to be mis- 
understood and misrepresented and reviled and gibbeted as a 
wicked unbeliever, and he served that church for sixty-seven 
years, preaching and living his faith in the goodness of God and 
the salvability of all mankind. Never a controversialist, he 
was always ready to ‘‘give answer concerning the faith that was 
in him,” and his sparkling wit and ready repartee, linked with 
sweetness and grace and an admirable power of self-control, won 
countless friends who greatly enriched his life. 

In his later years nothing gave him greater pleasure than his 
annual birthday parties arranged by his devoted niece and 
home-maker, Rev. Blanche Young. On these occasions she 
filled the house with his friends and the gathering was sure to 
be enlivened by the doctor’s sparkling rhymes and ready wit. 
He died ‘full of days and riches and honor,” esteemed by all 
who knew him and one of the best-loved men of his generation. 

Funeral services were held at the Throop Memorial Church, 
conducted by Dr. C Ellwood Nash. Rey. Henrietta G. Moore 
and Dr. Carl F. Henry also took part. Dr. Henry read a poem 
written by Dr. Canfield on his eightieth birthday, and Mrs. B. O. 
Kendall sang “The End of a Perfect Day,” one of his favorite 
songs. The pall-bearers were all Universalist ministers—Dr. 
C. Ellwood Nash, Dr. L. Ward Brigham, Dr. Carl F. Henry, 
Rey. F. L. Carrier, Rev. Clinton Scott, and Rev. Henrietta G. 


Moore. 
* Se 


REV. MANLEY B. TOWNSEND 


When a man requests that at his funeral service, known to 
be imminent, “The Chambered Nautilus” shall be read, he 
thereby reveals much regarding his literary taste, regarding his 
love for the lower creatures and in regard to his attitude toward 
the universe. Manley Bacon Townsend, a minister in the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian Churches, selected that poem of faith 
and aspiration as expressing the spirit that he hoped would pre- 
vail when his friends should gather about his bier. He was a 
deeply religious man, a student of science led through Nature up 
to Nature’s God, a thinker who delved far enough to become a 
thorough-going optimist concerning this life and the life to come. 

Mr. Townsend was born in New Britain, Conn., in 1868, 
was graduated from the New Britain high school, and, in 1892, 
received, with honors, his diploma from the Canton Theological 
School at St. Lawrence University. He held pastorates at 
Machias, Maine, Dover, Maine, Framingham, Mass., Riverside, 
Cal., Southbridge, Mass., Sicux City, Iowa, Attleboro, Mass., 
Nashua, N. H., and Medfield, Mass. In every community in 
which he served he was recognized as a fearless thinker, joyfully 
proclaiming the truth as he saw it, and, as a conscientious citizen, 
making a personal application of the gospel that he preached. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Dora P. Townsend, whom 
he married at Machias, Maine, in 1896; his two daughters, Mrs. 
Laverna Eames and Miss Alice Townsend, of Boston; his brother, 
Rey. Harry E. Townsend, for twenty-two years pastor of the 
Universalist church in Westbrook, Maine, and his sister, Mrs. 
Alice Knowles, also of Westbrook. 

Mr. Townsend passed to the higher life on Monday, March 1, 
and his funeral was held on Wednesday at the church in Med- 
field, in which he had spoken with power and in which he had 
mace friends who were atsolutely faithful to him and his family 
through the eleven menths of his illness. The services were 
conducted by the Rey. Earold L. Pickett, present pastor at Med- 
feld, tencer tributes Leing paid Ly the Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, 
D. D., of the Second Unitarian Church, Boston, and the Rev. 
George E. Huntley, D. D., of the Universalist Sunday School 
Asscciation, the latter an intimate friend since boyhood. 

For eleven months his illness kept him confined to hospitals, 
but he never failed in courage or cheerfulness. Dr. Shippen bore 
witness that a call at his bedside was never a source of weariness 
but always one of renewed hope and power. He had a persistent 
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sense of humor, always kind in its expression, and a genius for 
friendship founded in genuine respect and love for his fellow men. 

Mr. Townsend reveled in the out-of-doors, took long 
journeys into the deep forests, learned intimately the ways of 
the birds and the shy citizens of the wilderness, and, through his 
lectures and writings made a name for himself as a naturalist. 
For a long time he wrote most of the book reviews of the Chris- 
tian Register which dealt with science and nature study. 

Here was a successful man, successful in that he knew the 
deep joys of life, successful in that he made the world beautiful 
for thousands of associates, successful in that he dwelt “in tune 
with the Infinite.” 

G.E. H. 


* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
Parable of the Penitent Granddaughter 


I sojourned with the daughter of Keturah and her husband 
and their three children. And after I had spent certain Happy 
Days, I said, This will never do. I have to work for a living, 
and there is an Hungry Printing Press with an Open Maw which 
I have to feed. This willI do. There is in the city near at hand 
a Club whereof I am a member, and no man may belong to it 
unless: he can write Capital Letters after his name, wherefore 
its members are supposed to be Learned, and they smile at 
each other when they meet, as did the Augurs of Rome. There 
will I go. For they have Beds and Meals, and a Library. And 
I will set up my Typewriter and establish my goings. 

So I departed. 

And when certain of my friends called to see me, the little 
sister of the daughter of the daughter of Keturah spake unto 
them, saying, Grandpa was here, and we wanted him to stay; 
but We Kids made so much noise he had to go to the Inaversity 
Club. d 

Now every day I rang up the daughter of Keturah on the 
Phone and inquired, Is it well with thee? Is it well with thy 
husband? Is it well with the children? For thus do the prophets 
and the Grandfathers and so have I done. 

And she said, Sammy desireth to speak to thee. 

And the little girl with Sobbing Voice asked, Grandpa, 
why don’t you come home? 

Now before many days I spent an evening with them. And 
I held her in my lap, and sang unto her of the Frog that went 
a-courting, and of the Pope who leadeth a merry life, and I told 
her stories. And she said, Grandpa, this is Very Nice. Come 
back and live with us. I will be good. I will not interrupt 
your reading. I will not talk to you when you write. Come 
home, and I will be good. 

And it went to my heart that the little girl should plead 
thus with me, and reproach herself as the cause of my having 
departed. 

And I said, My dear little girl, thou didst not bother me. 
I was not troubled by thy Interruptions. 

Then to my surprise, she sate up in wonder and almost in 
indignation, as though a Cardinal Article of her faith had been 
denied, and she demanded: 

But Grandpa, then why did you go to the Inaversity Club? 
Tell me, if I did not bother you, why did you go to the Inaversity 
Club? 

And there was no escaping her questions. 

For there is no one who can grill a man more unmercifully 
than a Little Child, nor any to whom it is harder to explain an 
Inconsistency. For they have Single Track minds. And I 
have not yet made it evident to her that if she is innocent I have- 
any valid reason for going to the University Club. 

Now this I have learned in such like dealings with little 
children, yea and with older children, that when Conscience: 
Accuses, and Penitence Ensues, it is unprofitable and some- 
times embarrassing to declare that there hath been no trans- 
gression. For the little damsel doth inquire, saying, Grandpa, 
if I have been without fault, why did you go to the Inaversity 
Club? 
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TO AN OLD PAPER DOLL 

Alice Phelps Rider 

Little lady, smiling there 

With your sweet and placid air, 

Do you mind the bygone days 

When you shared with me my plays? 

When you spent long hours with me 

Close beside that lilac tree, 

Where the breezes softly stirred 

To the note of every bird; 

Do you, too, those times recall, 

Ere swift years had changed it all? 


Little lady, did you mourn 

When you saw my spirit torn 
’Twixt the ways of child and youth, 
Ways of young and cld, forsooth; 
Did you call me, did you plead, 
But I would not, could not, heed? 


I was leaving you, I know, 

Not because I willed it so, 

But because a stronger hand 

Thrust me toward an unknown land. 
Had I known what I should find, 

I, who yet was strangely blind, 

In that land where I must go, 
Would I not have paused? But no: 
Mine was not the final choice, 

Mine was not the guiding voice. 


When I left you, little friend, 

Did I dream that that would end 
All my days of calm repose 

From the count ess joys and woes 
Which consume the spirit’s fires 
When we realize life’s desires? 


Little lady in my hand, 

Tell me that you understand, 
That you do not think me cold 
To the past we both behold. 

I am but an older child, 

Playing games both soft and wild; 
Only now I play with life, 
Sharing in its joys and strife. 

Life is not so calm as you, 

Little playmate kind and true. 


Tell me, shall we ever more 
Share our play-time as of yore? 
Shall we once again be free 

Just to dream of what might be? 
Little dolly, if you know, 

Tell me, does Fate will it so? 


* * * 


CHRISTMAS IN JAPAN 
Maude Lyon Cary 

==—qIERHAPS, even though it will be long after 
«| the event when you read this, you will still 
be interested in learning a little about our 

wes} Christmas activities, here in the East, which 
is so much like the East that Jesus knew. Since I 
have been working more or less intimately with so 
many Japanese young people, I have been greatly 
interested in tracing resemblances between the Japan- 
ese and the Hebrew races. There is one type of 


Japanese face which is distinctly Hebraic, and many 
of the old Japanese customs are rather similar to those 
of the ancient Jews. One of my boys tells me that 
there is a kind of rumor or tradition that the “‘Lost 
Tribe of Israel’ may have wandered farther and 
farther east until it reached Japan, and had its share 
in the amalgamation of races which formed the 
Japanese. 

The Cary family is always scale joyous at 
Christmas time, but never, I am sure, have we had 
so happy a Christmas as this one. Our personal 
Christmas we had to observe on Christmas Eve, be- 
cause there was no time on Christmas Day. Two 
lonely American friends spent the night with us. We 
had Christmas dinner first. Then we gathered around 
the open fire and talked and sang a little. We were 
interrupted by one Japanese caller, and several of 
our boys were rehearsing in the study upstairs,. but 
we had tried to manage so that that one evening might 
be an American Christmas time. At last we were 
alone together, O Toyo San and O Yuki San joined 
us, and Mr. Malloy played Santa, and distributed 
presents from the tree and under it. Then we talked 
of “‘old times” until weariness sent us to rest. 

On Christmas morning, Mr. Cary preached at 
the Union Church, the church attended by all non- 
Japanese who understand English and are not busy 
on Sunday mornings at Japanese churches. After 
the service we went home with some missionary 
friends (in both senses, for they are Quakers), for 
Christmas lunch. From there I had to hurry away 
to Reinanzaka Church for the afternoon church 
school celebration. I had to be there promptly at 
1.30 because my class was the banner class for the 
year, and we received the banner at the beginning 
of the program. Later in the service, two of my 
pupils and I received attendance pins, so I had to 
stay right on. There was not time to go home for 
dinner, so I ate o-bento, or lunch, with some of my 
boys in our class room. In the evening, one of my 
boys gave the welcoming address in English, and I 
read the Scripture (Luke 2:1-20) in Japanese. 
There was a pageant, in Japanese of course. These 
people are very skilful at dramatizations of all kinds, 
and the way they can secure effects with the simplest 
of costumes and scenery is remarkable. The music 
was good too, although not so good as similar music 
in America. 

On the 26th all Mr. Cary’s and Julia’s and my 
pupils from our various Sunday Bible classes as- 
sembled here at two o’clock for their Christmas cele- 
bration. After the service of worship we had games 
and plays and all sorts of good times with supper in 
the midst. Most of us sat on the floor because there 
was not room for seventy-five chairs, nor were there 
the chairs. 

The first play was by Mr. Cary’s boys, and it 
was screamingly funny. They had translated a little 
Japanese skit into English. Four boys took part. 
One was an American mother, another her daughter, 
another the maid. The fourth was the girl’s suitor. 
In the evening my two classes gave their plays. The 
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first was “The Good Samaritan,’ most skilfully 
dramatized in English by one of my Reinanzaka girls 
and beautifully acted by several of the boys and 
another of the girls. The other play was ‘““The Magi 
of To-day,” by my afternoon girls’ class. They did 
this beautifully too, and the best part of it all was 
that all of the young people did all the preparation 
themselves. Julia directed the girls’ rehearsals, be- 
cause they are the Clara Barton Guild as well as the 
Sunday school class, and she is president of the Guild. 
These girls looked the part of Jewish and Armenian 
girls, as girls at home can seldom do, and they made 
the appeal so real that there was a generous response, 
when, at the end of the play, we passed the empty 
bow! for an offering for Armenian relief. 

Mr. Cary’s boys made things lively again by 
dressing in all sorts of costumes, American movie- 
cowboys, American girls, Turks, etc., and dancing a 
Japanese kindergarten dance and singing the song to 
go with it, that one of our little girl pupils had taught 
them. 

They finished with a gay time distributing 
presents that were jokes in Japanese and unintelli- 
gible to some of us, although Miss Kent seemed to 
understand. Finally we quieted down to ‘Watchman 
tell us of the night” and a closing prayer in Japanese 
and the Mizpah benediction. I wish you could all 
have been herve to enjoy with us the happiness of these 
dear boys and girls. 

The next day, Sunday, forty of the poor little 
neighborhood children who gather on our lawn on 
Sunday afternoons for Bible stories and songs, as 
long as the weather remains warm enough, came for 
their Christmas party. They had games and songs 
on the lawn. 

Then they all flocked into the living-room, and 
played more games and sang more songs. Then 
they all sat down on the quilts we had spread instead 
of the beautiful mission-house rug, and a very skilful 
Japanese story-teller told them.the Christmas story 
and other appropriate stories. Then we gave them 
toys from the Christmas tree, most of which had been 
sent by the Clara Barton Guild of Palmer, Mass. 
These were all daintily wrapped of course, and, with 
true Japanese etiquette, they refrained from unwrap- 
ping them while they were here, although they could 
not help squeezing and feeling, and whispering “ K ew- 
pie San, desho ne?”’ “Miss Kewpie, isn’t it?’ and other 
similar murmurs. Then we passed cookies and mikan 
(little Japanese oranges like tangerines), and packages 
of candiesand mikan. I think that was the best Christ- 
mas of all, to watch those poor little children who 
have nowhere to play but the dirty, dirty street, 
except when they come in on our lawn, as we often 
let them do, absolutely at home and happy, romping 
in their games, singing with all their little hearts, or 
sitting with wide, wondering eyes as they listened to 
the stories, or with sparkling, admiring eyes as they 
gazed at the tree with its lights and shining ornaments 
and gifts, some tiny babes on little sisters’ and broth- 
ers’ or very young mothers’ backs! Surely, this was 
the happiest Christmas of all, and my heart sings 
again a great big thank you to you people at home who 
have sent us here and helped us in so many ways to 
make Christmas a joyous reality to so many big and 


little brothers and sisters of ours in this wonderful 
Sunrise Land. 


THE MAINE VERDICT 


He marched up the hotel steps in the late afternoon. He was 
a newcomer. He carried a bumpy, professorial-looking bag. 
And he was fussy. Oh, so fussy. 

“Why,’’ demanded one of the old year-after-year guests of 
this little-known inn on the Maine coast, ‘“‘why must people like 
that come to ruffle our rural atmosphere with ideas?” 

And every one present felt exceedingly gloomy. 

Next morning ‘‘the Don,” as he had been dubbed, an- 
nounced his intention of going down to the boat landing to 
study the fisherman type. 

“Mighty interesting set,’’ he observed. ‘‘Might-y interest- 
ing!’ And he departed with the air of one on an important mis- 
sion. 

The year-after-year guests winked at one another in the 
rudest possible manner. . 

The professor returned about noon, warmish but beaming 
with satisfaction from his researches. He could hardly wait 
to get at his notes. His typewriter began to click the instant 
he finished lunch. 

Five or six curious guests sauntered down to the boat land- 
ing in the early afternoon. There were sure to be some ripples 
still circling about. There they were, those unassuming men 
who knew the moods of the sea, dressed in faded blue and talking 
quietly as the waves lapped at the piles—men acquainted with 
danger and rather knobby about the knees. 

It was a long time before any report could be screwed out 
of them concerning the Don’s visit. Fisherfolk are excessively 
polite—and not inclined to gossip. : 

Yes, a feller had come down that mornin’ and talked to 
them. A nice little blueberry with whiskers growin’ on his chin. 
Yes, he asked a good many questions about one thing and an- 
other. Wore awful thick spectacles; made him look like the 
front of an automobile. 

The guests pottered about. They waited. They pretended 
to be concerned in a small sail far out at sea. No use hurrying 
the old sailors; all in good time. 

Then came the summary. Without pretense or warning it 
slid into the conversation. Uncle Tinker pronounced it gently, 
keeping his eye sternly on the shifting weather vane. 

“T don’t know,” said Uncle Tinker, ‘I don’t know but I 
just as leave know somethin’ as have a college education!”’— 


Youth’s Companion. 
* * * 


ECONOMY 


Ole Oleson had been working as an engine wiper, and his 
boss, a thrifty man, had been coaching him for promotion to 
fireman with such advice as: 

“Now, Ole, don’t waste a drop of oil—that costs money. 
And don’t waste the waste, either—that’s getting expensive, 
too.” 

When Ole went up to be questioned on his eligibility for an 
engineman he was asked: 

“Suppose you are on your engine on a single track. You 
go around a curve, and you see rushing toward you an express. 
What would you do?” 

To which Ole replied: 

“T grab the oil-can; I grab the waste—and I yump.”—Ar- 
kansas Utility News. 


* * * 


CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE 


Because of the slippery going, a Tremont street car was 
held up twice last evening by flivvers stalling on the track, Up- 
on the third occasion, the conductor yelled to the motorman: 

“What’s the matter now, Mike?” 

“Oh, just another one of Henry Ford’s fiddlers tuning up on 
our track.’’—Boston Post. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering frem the Universalist Publishing House 
Science and the Modern World 
By A. N. Whitehead. The Macmillan 

Company. $3.00. 

It is our eandid opinion that there are 
few reviewers in the United States cap- 
able of giving Professor Whitehead’s book 
the treatment it deserves. We are not of 
the chosen few. Our aim in this review is 
to give some idea of the subject-matter 
of the book. To exceed such modest 
limitations would be to reveal a fact 
which we frankly admit, namely, that we 
do not understand everything White- 
head says. Moreover, leaving to one side 
the numerous hiatuses in our compre- 
hension of the volume’s contents, we could 
hardly state what we do understand ex- 
cept in the precise terminology which 
Dr. Whitehead employs, a terminology 
which requires a glossary of its own. 

Mr. Whitehead employs the historical 
approach. His first chapter states the 
obligations of modern scientific thought 
to its medieval background. After a di- 
gression on the importance of mathe- 
matics, he gives a discourse on the seven- 
teenth century, concentrating his atten- 
tion on Newton. He describes the peculiar 
fallacy of this period, which he entitles 
the fallacy of simple location, proceeding 
to show how the eighteenth century re- 
volted against this fallacy, first in the 
philosophy of Berkeley, then in the poetry 
of the romanticists. Coming down to the 
nineteenth century, he narrates how science 
itself, by its emphasis on energy, neces- 
sitated a revision of thought, and this 
leads him into a discussion of relativity 
and the quantum theory. 

There follow two metaphysical chapters, 
one on abstraction and the other on God. 
Compared with these chapters, what has 
gone before is mere child’s play. Dr. 
Whitehead seeks to probe much deeper 
than current scientific materialism, and 
the result is a metaphysics which bears 
some relation to Plato’s doctrine of uni- 
versal ideas. The concluding chapters 
return a little nearer to the realm of com- 
prehensibility. Speaking of religion and 
science, Whitehead says, ‘“There are wider 
truths and finer perspectives within 
which a reconciliation of a deeper religion 
and a more subtle science will be found.”’ 
With those truths and those perspectives 
he deals in a manner that well rewards 
the careful reading which his abstract 
subject matter and his abstruse style 
demand. It is clear that Dr. Whitehead, 
whe puts his emphasis on organism rather 
than on matter, finds a place for the ex- 
periences which enrich life and ennoble 
humanity. 

“Science and the Modern World” is 
unfortunately a book which not many 
people will have the time or the interest 
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to read. Yet the mental discipline of 
reading it is an excellent antidote to the 
slipshod way in which most of our read- 
ing and thinking is done. Furthermore, 
in the opinion cf the reviewer, who has 
spent long hours studying the book and 
who hopes that he may yet wrest from it a 
fuller understanding of its philosophy, it 
is a book eminently worth mastering. 


Ga 
* * 
Cities of Many Men 
By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. Houghton 


Mifflin Company. $5.00. 

Of the writing of memoirs there is ap- 
parently no end, a fact which, in view of 
the excellent autobiographies published 
in recent years, need cecasion no regret. 
It is not an autobiography, however, that 
Mr. Chatfield-Taylor has written, but 
rather a series of impressions, arranged 
in four divisions, each division bearing the 
name of a great city. From the first visit 
of boyhcod to the most recent sojourn, 


- he has described his.experiences in London, 


Paris, New York and Chicago, the in- 
cidents he has chosen to recount ranging 
over a half a century. 

Of himself and his exploits Mr. Chat- 
field-Taylor tells little, introducing only 
so much of his own career as is necessary 
to preface his stories of the distinguished 
men and women whom he encountered. 
The persons who figure in his pages bear 
names which in many cases are rich in 
meaning even for the callow younger 
generation on which he looks with sorrow- 
ing eyes. He has known the leading 
statesmen of three countries and the 
outstanding artists cf two continents, and 
he tells of them many interesting in- 
cidents and many amusing anecdotes. 
Yet there are many, many names which 
are unfamiliar to younger ears. Atl in 
all he writes of a vanished world. 

Something of sadness permeates the 
volume, a note of lamentation for the 
transiency of human achievements that 
has been the perennial theme of the poets. 
There is something melancholy, too, in 
the spectacle of an author whose mind is 
with the past though he struggles valiantly 
for a semblance of modernity. Mr. Chat- 
field-Taylor bewails the good old days 
when women were beauties and men were 
perfect gentlemen. He views with dis- 
taste the speed, and the noise, and the 
jazz, of our modern day. With all this 
we can sympathize, for we confess a 
frank dislike to many of the aspects of 
American life which he condemns, but 
we wonder if the eighties and nineties 
were really much better, suspecting that 
the days of his youth were somewhat less 
lovely than his affectionate memery 
paints them. At all odds we see little 
profit in mourning their departure. 

Mourning is one of the favorite occu- 
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pations of the author, however. Osten- 
sibly it is Chatfield-Taylor the man of the 
world and litterateur who writes the book, 
but in fact it is Chatfield-Taylor the 
moralist. He writes with emotion about 
indifference to law, about the manners 
of youth, about the passing of stateli- 
ness. And always he writes with an eye, 
not on the present or the future, but on 
the past. In so doing, despite his praise 
of Carl Sandburg or his occasional com- 
plimentary reference to this or that con- 
temporary institution, he classifies him- 
self as an old fogy. 

Chatfield-Taylor is a paradox. Cosmo- 
politan in point of view, he is not above 
the old tricks of flag-waving. Accus- 
tomed to luxury, he often interrupts the 
description of some lavish entertainment 
to introduce reflections on the wickedness 
of extravagance. He speaks his mind on 
many subjects, but he seldom reveals 
wide study or deep thought. His book is 
interesting enough as a collection of 
anecdotes about men and women who 
have enjoyed greater or lesser prominence 
in this country or abroad, but we have 
come to demand more of memoirs. To a 
contemporary of Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s 
“Cities of Many Men” might furnish 
great satisfaction, but to us it seems 
merely a book to glance through, enter- 
taining, perhaps, but out of touch with the 
tendencies and forces which shape the 
life of to-day. 

Goel 
Quaint Nooks and Corners 
Least Known America. By A. Eugene 

Bartlett. Fleming H. Revell Company. 

$2.50. 

This book is ‘‘an intimate record of per- 
sonal journeyings.”” Some men will turn 
at once to the Isle of Rum, where jus- 
tice winks an eye. Another would be in- 
terested in Pitch Lake, furnishing the 
world’s supply of asphalt; or he would 
loiter about the Island of Dominica with 
its two seasons, wet and wetter. Fish- 
lovers, either anglers or eaters, will ap- 
preciate rambling through the Norway of 
the New World, Newfoundland, which, 
we are reminded, is not a part of Canada, 
but a separate Dominion. Placenta, the 
old French capital, the author says is “like 
Marblehead in Massachusetts, dropped 
down on the shore of an Italian lake, with 
a French school teacher.” The one rail- 
road of the Dominion, with an eight hour 
schedule for eighty-two miles, and where 
one “has a chance to take the vibratory 
treatment the most of the way,” cultivates 
adjectives, he says, but fails to mention 
them. , 

More than half the book is descriptive 
of jaunts off the beaten track in the Magic 
Land of the Southwest in New Mexico 

(Continued on page 29) 
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HOW WIDE IS MY WORLD? 


The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide. 
Above the world is stretched the sky 
No higher than the soul is high. 


The heart can push the sea and land 
Further away on either hand. 
The soul can split the sky in two 
And let the face of God shine through. 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


Through the work of the Legion of the 
Cross, of the department of Missionary 
Education and of other agencies for wor'd 
friendship, the world of our young people 
is becoming each year wider and wider. 
This year the Lenten season has been 
designated as the time for additional 
effort on the part of all Unions to forward 
the Legion of the Cross (the financial de- 
partment of our missionary enterprises). 

Five hundred dollars additional is ex- 
pected for Legion contributions. It is 
vitally necessary for increased work in 
Texas and Japan. Will it be forthcoming? 
Yes, if each Unioner is willing to make his 
world wide enough to take in neighbors 
many miles away or in distant lands. 
Only thirty-eight Unions had contributed 
before the first of February. This number 
should be doubled and trebled. Shall we 
not “let the face of God shine through” 
in our Lenten gifts for the Legion of the 


Cross? 
* * 


A NEW BOARD MEMBER 


Eleanor Bonner of Washington, D. C., 
recently appointed superintendent of the 
Department of Social Service, is a val- 
uable addition to the Executive Board. 
After graduating from Swarthmore Col- 
lege, the celebrated school of the Friends, 
she is now teaching in Washington. Be- 
fore going away to college she was active 
in the Washington Union; now she is 
once more one of its leaders. 

The General Union is fortunate in having 
Eleanor Bonner. Capable, enthusiastic 
and loyal, she will give her best to the 


position. 
* * 


WHY BELONG? 


In many of our churches the young 
people’s group is not connected with the 
General Y. P..C. U. Many ask the ques- 
tion: Why should we belong? What does 
the national organization do for us besides 
ask for money? 

It does ask for money, yes. For dues 
that the organization may function, for 
Onward subscriptions that Unioners every- 
where may keep in touch with young 
people’s activities, for contributions for 
Legion of the Cross that the splendid work 
of our missionaries may prosper and go 
forward. 


But in return the General Union en- 
deavors to provide a well-rounded program 
for the development of Universalist young 
people. Through the topic book and 
through Onward come helps for the worship 
program: from the Departments of Mis- 
sionary Education, Social Service and 
Recreation letters, suggestions and advice 
are given as needed. 

The most outstanding service, however, 
is the fellowship which comes from be- 
longing to a national group which is at- 
tempting big things “for Christ and his 
church.” It means much to know we 
are not an isolated group, but part of a 
youth movement of the entire denomina- 
tion. 

One of our ministers has said recently: 
“Don’t take the General Union too 
seriously. Don’t try to do everything 
that it suggests. The strength of a demo- 
cratic organization like the Y.-P. C. U. 
is in the prosperity of the constituency 


and not in that of the governing body. 
The strength of the whole organization 
depends upon the stability of the local 
Unions. The foundation stones are the 
most important one. You can never 
build a pyramid from the top down. It 
dcesn’t work.” 

In return may I say: Take the General 
Union seriously. Do not slavishly follow 
all suggestions. They are suggestions, not 
dictations. Use your initiative. The 
strength of a democracy may be in the 
prosperity of the constituency, but even 
democracies believe in representation, in a 
strong government. If the local Unions 
are the foundation stones of the pyramid, 
they must ke a part of the pyramid. One 
stone of itself can not make a pyramid; 
standing alone it makes for chaos. States 
rights is a good doctrine in its place; unity 
is a better one. 

How much better that all Universalist 
young people shall be working for one 
cause with a definite program than that 
some local groups should assert independ- 
ence. ‘‘Each for all, and all for each.’ 
Why not belong? 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CLAYTON MEMORIAL ASSO- 
CIATION 


The parishes of Kinston and Wooding- 
ton have formed an Association called 
the ‘Clayton Memorial Association,’’ 
which will meet each fifth Sunday in one 
or the other of the respective parish 
churches for the purpose of special preach- 
ing along denominational and evangelistic 
lines, and for business purposes. A picnic 
dinner will be served, followed by a social 
hour. 

It has long been the custom in Con- 
gregational churches to have an associa- 
tion of churches within the larger group 
comprising the Convention, and it has 
proved to be highly useful; hence my 
move here. 

We need closer fellowship between our 
churches, and distinctly more denomina- 
tional co-operation. I believe our church 
can be a bigger power in the nation to- 
morrow than it is to-day, or ever was in 
the yesterdays that are gone. Dr. Lowe 
is right, abundantly right, when he says, 
“Tf we are to become part of a larger group, 
let us go to them with something to con- 
tribute.”” We must make a “‘Mississippi’”’ 
contribution instead of a “Neuse” con- 
tribution, if a united liberalism ever 
comes. 

The special pictures on Sunday rights 
so far are proving satisfactory. The 
theater people give me free space during 
the entire week for announcement pur- 
poses, while the press is equally generous. 
printing anything I submit. We have a 
church mostly fuil on these occasions and 
the interest is good. The general offerings 


do not reach as high as they might, but 
eventually I believe they will not only 
pay for the costs of showing, but will add 
something to the church treasury. 
George Wood. 
* * 
FACULTY FOR SUMMER _sINSTI- 
TUTES 


Camp Hill, Alabama: 

Mrs. Otis Alvord, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Mrs. Ladie Rowlett, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Rev. Roger F. Etz, Boston, Mass. 
Galesburg, IIl.: 

Rev. Laura Bowman Galer, 

Pleasant, Iowa. 

Mrs. Grace Wills, Riverside, II. 

Rev. Roger F. Etz, Boston, Mass. 
Fe-ry Beach, Maine: 

Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, Gardiner, Maine. 

Miss Beulah Cone, Allston, Mass. 

Miss Alice G. Enbom, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Roger F. Etz, Bosten, Mass. 
Murray Grove, New Jersey: 

Mrs. Milc G. Folsom, Gardiner, Maine. 

Rey. Jennie Leis Ellis, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Alice J. Cunningham, Gardiner, 

Maine. : 

Rev. Roger F. Etz, Boston, Mass. 

* * 

Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis of Philadelphia, 
our Literature Secretary, has recently 
received several reqvests for supplies and 
literature. In order that you may have 
the very best service we can give you, all 
requests should be addressed to the head- 
quarters of the W. N. M. A., 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston, for this is our storehouse 
and it is eventually where your request 
must come. 


Mount 


: 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 


Miss Earle: 
March 14-20. Auburn, N. Y.; Central 
Square, N. Y.; Cicero, N. Y.; Water- 
town, N. Y. 
Miss Slaughter: 
March 14-20. Webster City, Iowa; 
Galesburg, Ill., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dr. Huntley: 
March 14-20. Worcester, Mass.; Boston, 
Mass. (Broadcast); Headquarters. 
Ry RS 


A WEEK IN SALEM 


Sunday, Feb. 5, was the first day of an 
interesting and helpful week for the Salem 
church school. On that day the installa- 
tion of officers and teachers took place. 

As the school is now an important de- 
partment of the church, and as the people 
of the parish should know more of its 
work, this installation was held in the 
church as a part of the morning service. 

The offcers and teachers entered the 


church together and sat in a body. After. 


the sermon they were called to the front 
and a very impressive installation service 
was read by the pastor, Rev. L. C. Nichols. 

This service made plain the needs 
and purpcses of the school and of the 
pupils, and all in any way connected with 
conducting its affairs, the director of 
Teligious education, the superintendents, 
teachers of various departments, even the 
sexton, pledged their loyalty and willing- 
ness to do all in their power to increase 
the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
school. The installation made each and 
all realize the importance of the work of 
religious training of the boys and girls. 

The next event of the week was a talk 
by Mr. Arthur H. Merritt of Boston to 
the board of trustees of the church, the 
Religious Educational Committee, and 
all the teachers and officers of the school. 

Mr. Merritt is superintendent of the 
Pilgrim Church school of Boston and is 
recognized as one of the most successful 
ehurch school superintendents in the 
country. He has a school of a thousand 
members, sixty-nine classes, all taught 
by teachers trained in the teacher-training 
class of the school. He himself is a suc- 
cessful business man and his subject was 
“The Sunday School as an Investment.”’ 
He points out that the methods of suc- 
cessful salesmanship in business could be 
applied to the church school. ‘The first 
thing a salesman has to do,” he said, “‘is to 
study his product and his market; the 
ehurch school has the greatest product 
that can be offered to any one, the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

“To find a market the salesman must 
advertise, turn people’s attention to the 
product. The church school can do this. 
The church should not be afraid to spend 
money for its school. Every dollar in- 
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AKASAKA 
Late and Good, 
Tokyo-Fu 

Any person who will pronounce 
properly and remember permanent- 
ly the foregoing name will be priv- 
ileged to read a highly encouraging 
letter just received from a great 
Universalist missionary. 

1752 E Higashinakano, 
Tokyo-Fu, Japan. 
Dear General Association: 

Just a line to say that we opened 
the Akasaka Sunday school a week 
ago with 115 attendants, and had 
as many yesterday again. Count 
this Sunday school “in.” The 
chances are all in favor of the larg- 
est Sunday school we have being 
here at Akasaka. 

Everybody is well and mighty 
busy. I thought, however, with 
no time to write a real letter, that 
this news was worth a 10-sen stamp. 

Best wishes to everybody. 

Sincerely, 


News, from 
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: H. M. Cary. 

Note: Akasaka is the section of 
Tokyo in which the congregation 
formerly at the “Barracks” will 
worship. The General Sunday 
School Association has promptly and 
joyfully responded to a request ior 
$50 for the equipment of this new 
school. 
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vested for it will bring back great return. 
It is the best investment one can make 
of time, strength and money.” 

In .conducting his school on business 
lines the spiritual side is not.lost sight of, 


_the motto upon his wall being, “It is the 


purpose of this school to introduce its 
pupils to God.” 

In the beginning of his talk he said 
he came to bring inspiration; he surely 
succeeded in this, and one asks if such 
results can be obtained in one place, why 
can they not be in another? 

As the idea of advertising has been 
emphasized so much and as this week 
was arranged with the object of calling 
attention to the church school, a most 
interesting exhibit was placed for a week 
in the window of one of the large depart- 
ment stores of the city, secured for the 
school through the courtesy of the man- 
agement. 

This exhibit, in this prominent place 
on the main street, gave the many passers- 
by the opportunity of knowing the need 
of religious education in the lives of. the 
children and young people, and the way 
in which this particular school meets those 
needs. Charts, very attractive red pos- 


ters with white lettering and interesting 
pictures told of the needs. The chart at 
the back showed the spiritual illiteracy 
in the United States. The surprisingly 
large number of Protestant children re- 
ceiving no religious education was some- 
thing to make one stop and think. The 
poster in the center gave the names of 
the church and the pastor, with the in- 
vitation to attend if there was no other 
church home, another had a quotation 
from Margaret Slattery and another from 
Dr. Fosdick, still another a picture of a 
sturdy boy eating a bowl of cereal, under 
the picture the words: 

“Parents: You are interested in the 
physical well-being of that boy of yours— 
are you as concerned about his moral and 
spiritual training?” 

All these posters were very well ar- 
ranged, to show how the needs were met; 
the text books of the various depart- 
ments were shown, together with the 
pupils’ books. The attendance records 
and cards for the teachers to keep record 
of work, discipline, etc., were also shown. 

It was an artistic exhibit and told the 
story well. 

The closing affair of the week was a 
Parent Teachers’ gathering, the first of a 
series to be held. It is always helpful for 
parents and teachers to get together, and 
this meeting was no exception. During 
the evening Rev. Flint M. Bissell of Grove 
Hall gave an especially fine talk to parents. 

He brought out very forcibly the re- 
sponsibility of parents, the great necessity 
of giving the young people the right 
equipment for life. Parents are anxious 
for their children to know many things, 
as how to write, the great names of his- 
tory and many other things, all important, 
but are they as particular to have them 
know how to meet temptation, doubt and 
sorrow, the Golden Rule and the greatest 
figure in all history, Jesus Christ? 

The place for this training he said was 
ideally in the home, but few homes are 
capable of giving it, so the church school 
is the only place where it can be given. 

He compared the publie school with 
the church school, the many hours a week 
they have the child to the one hour a week 
the church school has him, and urged the 
co-operation of the parents with the 
teachers. 

Every parent not only in Salem but in 
many other places might have profited 
by his words. 

Following the talk light refreshments 
were served, and the remainder of the 
evening was spent in an informal social way. 

Church school week closed Friday 
night, but the work of the school will go 
on better for having the inspiration that 
these different features have brought to all. 

A Teacher. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONAL 


Mr. Fred A. Bryant of the Church of 
Our Saviour, Waltham, Mass., who was 
operated upon for appendicitis Feb. 5 
and whose condition was serious, is slowly 
recovering in the Waltham Hospital. 


Dr. Lowe is to preach in Scranton, 
Penn., in Dr. McGlaufiin’s church, on 
Sunday, March 14, and will address the 
Rotary Club of Scranton Monday noon. 


Rey. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket, 
R. I., was at Universalist Headquarters 
March 2, en route to Malden, where he 
gave his lecture, “‘Americanizing Ameri- 
cans.” 


Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith of Lines- 
ville, Pa., preached a sermon recently in 
the Palace Theater at Albion, Pa., on “A 
Religion of Superstition or One of Reason 
and Exrerience.’”’ His church immediate- 
ly orcered one thousand copies printed 
and had one placed in every home in the 
community. 


Rev. Alfred J. Cardall, who elcsed his 
pastorate in Portsmouth, N.H.,on Feb. 14, 
was in Bcston the first week in March. 
Mr. Cardall, after a visit to New York 
and Washington, expects to visit Florida 
and California. He intends to spend a 
year in rest and rebuilding, so as to be 
ready for further work in the minisiry. 


Mrs. Nellie C. Haynes, wife of Rev. 
Harold W. Haynes of the First Church, 
Lowell, Mass., gave her lecture on ‘‘Dreams, 
Their Hidden Power,” before the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the West Somerville Baptist 
Church, on Wednesday afternoon, March 3. 


Mrs. William H. McGlauflin was the 
guest of honor at a Birthday-Valentine 
tea given by Dr. and Mrs. Theodore L. 
Fischer on board the S. S. Empress of 
France, Sunday, Feb. 14. The ship’s 
pastry cook produced for the occasion a 
gorgeous cake decorated with Mrs. Mc- 
Glauflin’s name and birthday greetings. 
The guests present included three Uni- 
versalist ministers, Drs. McGlauflin, Tom- 
linson and Fischer, three Universalist 
ministers’ wives, Mrs. McGlauflin, Mrs. 
Tomlinson and Mrs, Fischer, and three 
Universalist ministers’ daughters, Miss 
Ruth Tomlinson, Miss Martha Fischer and 
Miss Dorothy Hall. 


Rey. Carlyle Summerbell was installed 
as minister of the Roslindale Unitarian 
church on March 3. Dr. Speight preached 

he sermon and Dr. Dole made the prayer 
of installation. 


Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D. D., has 
jcen forty years at the Church of the 
Redeemer, Minneapolis. The committee 
n charge of the commemoration writes: 
“Faster Sunday, April 4, will mark the 
ortieth anniversary of Dr. Shutter’s 


and Interests 


ministry in the Church of the Redeemer. 
Such a record is scarcely to be equaled 
anywhere and is worthy of the highest 
recognition. At this time, also, we find 
another reason for rejoicing. After an 
illness of nearly a year, our pastor is now 
recovering his health and old-time vigor.”’ 


Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, minister of the 
Community Church in Danvers, Mass., 
has removed to 82 Elm Street, Danvers. 


Florida 


Pensacola.—Rev. A. C. White, pastor. 
Although one of the smallest groups of 
Universalists having an every Sunday 
service, a well equipped Sunday school, 
Bible class and Mission Circle, it has done 
a worth while work in this notably fun- 
damentalist community, where the pas- 
tor was denied membership in the min- 
isterial circle because the majority of the 
clergy regarded him as a heretic in religion 
even though they all like him as a man. 
The Ladies’ Aid raised the money, partly 
by sukscription, to paint the church out- 
side and redecorate it within, lay new 
carpets in the aisle and chancel, install a 
reading light and electric fan for the pul- 
pit and two new oil heaters for unusually 
cold days. At the suggestion of Rev. 
C. H. Pennoyer, a wayside pulpit has been 
erected through the generous giving of all 
the material by Mrs. T. C. Credille, the 
founder of the church, and the labor of 
construction and placing by Mr. Bickford 
and another friend. The annual quota 
asked for by the General Convention 
entitling the parish to representation at 
the Syracuse session was paid, but through 
some oversight credit was not given. The 
Mission Circle has paid dues to the State 
and National Association on thirteen 
members. Christmas sales were held net- 
ting $75 last year, and lunches were 
served in a down town store during the 
recent Mardi Gras celebration, at which 
they cleared $30. The church has paid 
its share in the expenses of the State Con- 
vention, and very gladly accepts its 
share in the Five Year Program. A fire 
in a cottage on the rear of the church lot, 
from which they derive a small rental, will 
cost $35 to $40 to repair. This seems a 
good record, when none of this little band 
of willing workers are rich or above the 
necessity of working for what they have, 
except in faith, that might be spelled in 
capitals, so rich are they. Pensacola is 
the oldest settlement in Florida. For 
beauty of situation and historic interest 
it can not be surpassed anywhere. Ten 
years ago it was the third city in size in 
the state, but it was dead, and there 
seemed little hope of a resurrection. So 
Miami and St. Petersburg have surpassed 
this place. Now there has come an awak- 
ening. New industries are coming in. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis.—The first Mid-West Rally 
of the Young People’s Christian Union 
and the Sunday School Association has 
come and gone. On Saturday afternoon 
business meetings and round-table dis- 
cussions on the work of both organiza- 
tions were held. In the evening 110 were 
served at a “pep” banquet. Rev. A. W. 
MecDavitt of Muncie acted as toastmaster. 
Rev. Helen Line of Joliet, Ill., and Rev. 
Geo. Cross Baner of Akron, Ohio, were 
the speakers. Later there were contests, 
dancing and special entertainment num- 
bers. The orchestra was furnished by the 
Oaklandon Union, made up of its mem- 
bers. On Sunday morning a model Sunday 
school was held. Miss Line preached at 
the morning service on the “Wheel of 
Life.” A basket dinner was served and 
an afternoon meeting held, with Mr. Baner 
as speaker, followed by a consecration 
meeting. There was a unanimous vote 
that the Mid-West Rally become a per- 
manent thing to be held annually at In- 
dianapolis because of its central location. 
As to Central Church, everything looks 
very promising. The attendance at our 
morning services shows a steady increase. 
All organizations are in good condition. 
An Intermediate Union was organized in 
the fall and has a regular attendance of 
fifteen to twenty. A Junior Union also 
has been organized. A light supper is 
served each Sunday evening by some 
women of the church for the Senior and 
Intermediate Unions, following the Cce- 
votional meetings. 


Maine 


Norway, South Paris.—Rev. Chester 
Gore Miller, pastor. The new year has 
opened auspiciously for both pastorates. 
Social functions go on as usual and by 
recent special arrangement each parish 


‘through the Ladies’ Circle and the Good 


Cheer Society will entertain the Twin- 
town Kiwanis Club from time to time. 
In South Paris the Optimistic Class is as 
regular as clockwork in its spiritual work 
and meetings. In Norway, under the able 
efforts of Miss Marguerite Pearman, the 
pastor’s assistant, the Sunday school and 
young people’s interests have forged ahead 
amazingly. There is no mistake about 
the policy of a pastor’s assistant to have 
charge of the younger element. Every 
church that can possibly afford the ex- 
pense should adopt this somewhat recent 
innovation in parish activities. Mr. Miller 
is in his seventeenth year as pastor in 
South Paris and in his thirteenth year as 
pastor in Norway. His eldest son recently 
preached in both churches and his younger 
son is a student in the Crane Theological 
School. 

Fairfield.—Rev. Roderick J. Mooney, 
D. D., pastor. We have just held our 
annual meeting. A splendid supper had 
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been prepared by the ladies of the church, 
after which Mr. James Aitkens, moderator, 
called the meeting to order. Treasurer 
Learned reported that nearly $9,000 had 
passed through his hands. A commodious 
parsonage had been secured, many im- 
provements in the church had been made; 
one of the strong choirs of the state has 
been organized, and functions at all 
services, and all are volunteers; additional 
classes have been created in the Sunday 
school. It was freely stated that the year 
just closed was the very best in the history 
of the church. The treasurer stated with 
great pride that, though we have been 
running only two years after a long time 
of being closed, “we have paid our five year 
quota three times over and then some.” 
Two junior clubs of boys and girls have 
been organized preparatory to a strong 
Christian Union. Our Sunday school with 
its fine lot of teachers is one of the in- 
spiring parts of our work. 


New Hampshire 


Nashua.—Rev. Weston A. Cate, pastor. 
The annual meeting of the society was held 
Jan. 18, with a large attendance. A 
supper was served previous to the meet- 
ing by the Ladies’ Howard Circle. Re- 
ports showed the society in a prosperous 
condition. It was voted to accept the 
Five Year Program and a budget system 
was adopted for the coming year. It was 
also voted to have an every member can- 
vass. The society has received a bequest 
in memory of the late James H. Hunt, 
long a member of the trustees. Also, the 
income of a trust fund becomes available 
this coming year. W. C. French, who 
has been treasurer the past five years, 
declined re-election, and Frank P. Ride- 
out was elected to this office. All other 
officers were re-elected. Feb. 17 the 
Ladies’ Howard Circle had a food sale 
and tea in the-afternoon. In the evening, 
Dr. Huntley addressed the church school 
workers. Feb. 21, the pastor began a 
series of sermons for Lent under the 
general title of ‘‘“Seven Great Discoveries in 
Religion.”” March 1, the Mothers’ Club 
and Y. P. C. U. gave the play ‘‘The Private 
Tutor” in the city hall with great success. 
The pastor filled in for the leading charac- 
ter at the last minute, as Mr. Taggart, 
who was to do it, was taken suddenly ill. 
The every member canvass was conducted 
on Feb. 14 with gratifying results. 


New York 


Potsdam.—Rey. L. Hamilton Garner, 
pastor. The church has just had a very 
pleasant and profitable visit from Miss 
Earle. The officers and teachers of the 
Sunday school enjoyed a dinner together 
on the evening of March 3 and Miss Earle, 
in the discussion period which followed, 
gave some very constructive suggestions 
in regard to the particular problems of 
the Sunday school. A banquet was served 
for the Chamber of Commerce by the 
Woman’s Alliance recently. On the eve- 


ning of March 12 the Dramatic Society of 
St. Lawrence University will present its 
winter production, ““The Truth About 
Blayds,’”’ under the auspices of the church 
in Potsdam. Church attendance has been 
maintained at an increased and steady 
average during the winter. 


Wisconsin 

Wausau.—Rev. W. J. Taylor, pastor. 
The Y. P. C. U. recently conducted the 
morning service, under the guidance of 
Miss Mary Slaughter, who spoke on 
“Youth and the Church.” Several young 
people took part in the services, which 
were pronounced very impressive. The 
pastor was recently asked as president of 
the Ministers’ Association to radio a four 
minute speech on the attractions of Wausau 
as a City of Churches, over WHBI (Wau- 
sau’s station). On Tuesday he spoke to 
the W. C. T. U. on Abraham Lincoln; 
on Thursday he broadcast an address on 
Lincoln; in the afternoon spoke on Lin- 
coln before the students of the high school 
and Saturday before the normal school, 
and addressed the congregation on Sunday 
on the same subject. 

* * 
BOOK REVIEWS 
(Ccntinued from page 25) 
and Arizona. One chapter deals with 
the practical question of cost. House- 
wives will try his native recipes for frijole 
soup, enchilandas, tortillas and chile con 
carne. The Indian Joy-Makers, who 
sing music of good cheer at dawn to make 
it easier for the day’s work to be well 
done, might be an example for many. 
Sketch maps and index complete this 
easily read, chatty book, and you long 
for a vacation to follow its trail. 
U.S. M. 
* * 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 

Rey. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., chair- 
man of the Commission on Foreign Re- 
lations and World Peace, delivered a 
series of three lectures in January to the 
students of the Theological School on the 
general subject of World Peace. The 
lecturer had gathered very complete 
data for his theme and had his material 
well in hand. Students and faculty alike 
were delighted with his presentation. 
While showing himself thoroughly posted 
on all questions that came up for dis- 
cussion, he was quite moderate in his 
statements and modest in his assumption 
of any mastery of the subject. Talking 
in a conversational manner, he quite won 
all his hearers. One indication of the 
interest of the students is the fact that 
in the forum that followel each lecture, 
the audience seemed reluctant to adjourn, 
even for supper. 

The first lecture was given before the 
general student body on the subject of 
“A Venture in International Understand- 
ing.” It dealt, in part, with some of the 
incidents and results of Dr. Benton’s trip 
with the Sherwood Eddy party last sum- 


mer, and was very informing. It is worth 
while to add that Dr. Benton, personally, 
quite captured the students of the school. 
A minister of this type commends his pro- 
fession and dignifies it. 

Mr. Frank Merrill Cram, professor of 
Music at St. Lawrence and organist of the 
big organ that is to be placed in the new 
chapel, is giving a series of three lectures 
on “Church Music” in Hind’s Chapel, 
Fisher Hall, to the theological students. 
These are proving very profitable. Each 
one is followed by the usual method of 
answering questions put from the floor. 
The lectures are as follows: Wednesday, 
Feb. 24, “The Function of Music in the 
Church.”’ Wednesday, Mar. 3, “The Con- 
tribution of the Hymn to Religious De- 
votion.”” Wednesday, Mar. 10, ‘“‘The 
Duty of the Clergyman to His Congrega- 
tion in the Matter of Music.” 

Several special lecturers are expected 
before the Theological School this spring. 
Rev. Gertrude Earle visited the school 
the week end of March 6. Dr. Albion is 
expected for the week beginning March 22. 
Rev. Ernest Caldecott of the Unitarian 
church of Schenectady is to give two talks 
to the students either before or immedi- 
ately after Easter. , 

Mr. Carl Hempel, director of Religious 
Education of the First Universalist Church 
of Lynn, will be with the school the week 
beginning April 18 and will lecture on 
“The Administration of the Church 
School.”” Dean Charles R. Brown, of 
Yale Divinity School, is also scheduled to 
speak this spring. 

Work on the new buildings has been go- 
ing rapidly forward all the winter and it 
is expected that the Gunnison Chapel 
will be ready for use at commencement. 
time. The Beta Theta Pi Temple, which 
has been given to that fraternity by Mr. 
Owen D. Young and Mrs. V. P. Abbott, 
each in memory of a son, has been com- 
pleted and is to be dedicated March 6. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1926 
Previously reported... ..4.0 . = seas 118 
Wrellsburge:Pacy sc aitatcrs. St ser mates 1 
iuimesvaille BP Maas Aa taepeces oo aden ite Mt 
EO tal Pee an meena eR Rene Mer ee 126 
* * 
ORDINATION OF CORNELIUS 
GREENWAY 
Cornelius Greenway, pastor of the 


church at Taunton, Mass., was ordained 
to the ministry at the Universalist church 
in Franklin in the evening of March 2. 
Those who took part in the service were 
Dr. R. K. Marvin, of Franklin, Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hail and Dr. Lee 8S. McCollester of 
Tufts College, Rev. C. A. Haney of North 
Attleboro, Prof. A. W. Peirce of Dean 
Academy and Mr. Howard Ripley of 
Taunton. Dr. Coons, Superintendent of 
Massachusetts churches, was prevented by 
illness from attending. 
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A reception followed the service, with 
‘music and refreshments. 

Among those present were representa- 
tives of four generations of the Ripley 
family of Taunton, the oldest ninety-two 
-and the youngest fourteen. 


Notices 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The Ferry Beach Reunion will be held on Friday 
-evening, March 19, 1926, at the First Universalist 
Church, Thompson Square, Charlestown. Get- 
together at 6 p. m., supper at 6.30, followed by the 
usual program and speeches. Supper reservations 
should be made of Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worces- 
ter St., Boston, Mass., telephone Back Bay 7102. 
Only those making reservations can be guaranteed 
supper. 

All past, present and future Ferry Beachers are 
invited to be present for this occasion. The Execu- 
tive Board has some interesting announcements to 
“be made at this time. 

To reach the church take elevated to Thompson 
Square. The church is on Church Court, immedi- 
ately back of the Charlestown Five Cent Savings 
Bank. 

* * 
MERRIMAC VALLEY CONFERENCE 


Because of the many Lenten services, the meet- 
ing of the Merrimae Valley Conference, scheduled 
for March 17 at the First Universalist Church, 
Lowell, Mass., has been postponed to Wednesday, 
-April 21. 

The program will be announced tater. 

? - Helen D. Haseltine, Secretary. 
Pie 
“JAPAN IN PICTURE’’ 


‘Mrs. Samuel Gilbert Ayres for five years resi- 
‘dent missionary in Tokyo, Ja an, is to give her 
most interesting lecture, illustr ted by a hundred 
slides (from photographs take: by her, personally), 
at Beacon Church, Brookline; » Tu2sday evening, 
March 23, at 8 o’clock. 

Tickets 35 cents for adults, 25 cents for chiidren 
cunder fourteen. Write Miss Grace F. White, 37 
Pomeroy St., Allston, enclosiag purchase price with 
order. 

UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance of Boston and 
Vicinity will hold its next meeting at Lynn, on 
Friday, Mar. 19, at 11 a.m. The church is on Na- 
hant St., and is only a short walk from the railroad 
station, or you can take a car for Swampscott or 
Marblehead and get off at Nahant St. Please bring 
a box lunch and enjoy the social hour. 

Alice H. Scott, Secretary. 
aS 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as minister granted to Leonard 
Prater and Donald K. Evans, both renewals. 
Ordination authorized of Gustav Ulrich. 
G. H. Bowers, Secretary. 
Serine 
OLIVET CONFERENCE 


The second annual Olivet Conference on Eco- 
nomic, International, Racial and Family Problems 
will be held Aug. 1-28, 1926, on the campus of Olivet 
College, Olivet, Michigan, under the auspices of the 
Fellowship for a Christian Social Order. 

Olivet is a beautiful village of about 600 people 
located in the Michigan woods, about eighteen 
miles from Battle Creek, and is an ideal place for a 
vacation. The entire afternoon is left free for re- 
laxation and recreation. Tennis courts, athletic 
field and gymnasium are available. Delegates will 
be privileged to use near-by golf links at a small 
extra cost. Only a mile and a half away there is a 
small lake with excellent faciities for bathing and 
boating. Delegates are urged to bring their families, 
and to remain throughout the month, as the pro- 
gram is cumulative. 

One week will be devoted to each of the four 
general themes mentioned above, in the order listed. 
Included among the leaders will be men and women 


nationally recognized as experts and authorities in 
their field. 

Olivet College will operate its dormitories and 
dining room on a cost basis for the conference. 
Rates, including board, room and registration fee 
for program and overhead expenses: adults, $2.75 
per day; ages 6-18, $1.75; ages up to 6, $1.25; tran- 
sients (less than six days), $3.50 per day. 

All inquiries should be addressed to Miss Amy 
Blanche Greene, Room 505, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

Sherwood Eddy, 
Chairman National Committee F.C. S. 0. 
Kirby Page, 
Chairman Executive Committee F.C. S. O. 
Ee 


SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The March meeting of the Sabbath School Union 
will be held on March 17, 1926, at the Roxbury 
Universalist Church. 

Supper will be served at 6.30 p.m. At 7.30 an 
illustrated lecture on ‘“‘“My Impressions of the Pas- 
sion Play” will be given by Rey. U. S. Milburn of 
Everett. The lecture is based upon the play as 
given in 1910 and 1922, both of which Mr. Milburn 
witnessed. There will be shown 110 beautifully 
colored pictures. 

If you plan to attend supper, notify your Direc- 
tor by March 14. 

x oe 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 
1926: 

April 4, Easter Sunday. 

April 25, Women’s Day, 

May 9, Mother’s Day. 

May 30, Memorial Day. 

June 13, Children’s Day, 

=e 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Mar. 16-19: Rev. R.-L. Forman, D. D., St. Paul's 
M. E. Church, New York City. 

Mar. 23-26: Professor Clayton R. Bowen, Mead- 
ville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 

Mar. 29: 12.15 p.m. Rev. Ernest Graham Guth- 
rie, Union Congregational Church, Boston. 5 p. m. 
Vesper service conducted by the minister. 

Mar. 30: 12.15 p. m. Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, 
D. D., First Baptist Church, Newton, Mass. 5 p. m. 
Vesper service conducted by the minister. 

Mar. 31: 12.15 p. m. Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, 
First Parish, Milton, Mass. 5 p.m. Vesper service 
conducted by the minister. 

April 1: 12.15 p. m. Rev. Boynton Merrill, Old 
South Church, Boston. 5 p. m. Vesper service 
conducted by the minister. 8 p. m. Holy com- 


munion. 
April 2:12 noon. Service of Morning Prayer for 
Good Friday. 12.30 p.m. Sermon by the minister. 


5 p.m. Vesper service with reading of the Passion 
Story by the minister and anthems by the King’s 
Chapel choir. 

The King’s Chapel choir will sing at the noon 
services each day in Holy Week and also at the 
communion service on Thursday evening and at the 
vesper service on Good Friday. 

Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an organ 
recital by Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., F. A. 
G. O. 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; brief 
service and address 12.25 -12.50 p. m. 

Vesper service of music and prayer each Wednes- 
day (up to Easter) at 4.30 p. m. conducted by the 
minister. Musie by organ and cello. 

April 6-9: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

April 13-16: Rev. William Horace Day, D. D., 
the United Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 

April 20-23: Rev. Sydney B. Snow, D. D., Church 
of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 

Laymea’s Week: April 27-30: 

April 27: Mr. Philip Cabot, lecturer on the Opera- 
tion and Management of Public Utilities, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Ad ninistration. 

April 28: Mr. Henry S. Dennison, president Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company. 

April 29: Mr. Richard Billings, diree-or Bos.on 
and Maine Railroad, ete. 

April 39: Hon. Sanford Bates, Massachusetts 


Commissioner of Corrections and President Ameri- 
can Prison Association. 
Obituary 
Mrs. Mary Holway Hiil 

Mrs. Mary Holway Hill, widow of Charles Hill, 
died on Thursday, Feb. 25, at the age of eighty- 
three years. 

Mrs. Hill was born in Machias, Maine, but had 
been a resident of Canton, Mass., for forty years. 
Although for some time not in the best of health, 
she had lived in her ‘‘house by the side of the road”’ 
a friend to all—especially the children of the aeigh- 
borhood, who visited her daily and to whom she was 
“Grandma Hil.” 

A beautiful life, happily lived, and a peaceful 
“crossing the bar.’ Truly it may be said of her, 
“Her children rise up and call her blessed.” 

She leaves, to revere her memory, five children, 
Mrs. Alfred E. Wright of Springfield, Mass., Mrs. 
Charles Bullock of Concord, N. H., Mrs. Ho ace 
Davenport of Canton, Mass., Mr. William Hill of 
Wellesley, Mass., and Mr. Frank Hill of Pittsburg, 
Pa.; eight grandchildren, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord 
of Springfield, Mass., Arthur and Mary Bullock of 
Concord, N. H., Robert and Eleanor Davenport of 
Canton, Mass., Jessica, MacGregor and Florence 
Hill of Wellesley, Mass. 

Funeral services were conducted by the Rev. 
Charles Conklin, D. D. 


Michael Angelo Barber 


Michael Angelo Barber of Norwich, Conn., died 
Jan. 20, 1926, at the age of seventy-one years. 

Mr. Barber was a life-long resident of this local- 
ity. He was a trusted friend and a worthy and re- 
spected citizen. For over thirty years he was an 
earnest and generous member of the local Univer- 
salist church. His loss from the work of the church 
will be felt for a long time to come. He is survived 
by widow, son and grandson. Rev. E. B. Barber of 
Danbury was a brother, and the sympathy of many 
Norwich friends attends the family and relatives in 
their bereavement. 

A. N.F, 
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WANTED 


A lady who is the daughter of a Methodist minister and 
a member of a Universalist parish near Boston, desires a 
position as companion orattendant. Herhusband died two 
years ago and she has been acting in these capacities since 
with success. She is a college woman, could read aloud and 
would not hesitate to help out in household work. 

Communicate with the office of the State Superintendent 
of Massachusetts, 176 Newbury Street, Boston. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in part payment for tuition 
in any department of Music in one of the best Girls’ 
Boarding Schools near Boston. Write immediately for 
particulars. Address X, 

UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176. Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Good 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Reports, Year Books, 
Programs 


And all Printing worth Doing Well 


WALLACE SPOONER 
21-88 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 


Offering Envelopes for Easter 


Attractively printed in colors similar to 
design. Size 2 1-2x4 1-4 inches. 


Price 40 cents per 100 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


STBROOK 


\ ( SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 
Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
sourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President, 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOE. 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS. 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective: 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academs 
FRANKLIN, MASS 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school fos 
young men and young women, offering exceptionak 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious an@ 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or sclen- 
tific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able an@ 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking. 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious: 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides: 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reason- 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offera ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
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Crackling 

Florida is the chin whiskers of the 
United States. It is six hundred miles 
long, two hundred miles wide and three 
feet high. It is bounded on the north by 
the eighteenth amendment and on the 
other three sides by the three-mile limit. 

Florida is inhabited by Indians, Ameri- 
cans, white men and feed-bag tourists, 
sometimes called tin-canners. The reds 
live on the Everglades, the blacks live on 
the whites, and the whites live on the 
tourists, and the tin-canners on the 
municipal camping grounds. 

Florida’s principal sources of income 
are hotels, fruits, alligator skins, tourists 
and the vest-pocket press agents of Cali- 
fornia. But the one big outstanding fea- 
ture of Florida is its fruit, orange raising 
coming first, of course. Raising oranges 
in Florida is a cinch; all that is required 
is enough money to live on while raising 
them. 

The next Florida fruit is the grapefruit. 
A grapefruit is a cross between a lemon, 
a dose of quinin and a pumpkin. It has 
the color and disposition of a blonde ticket 
seller at a movie-picture show. It is 
usually eaten at breakfast, thus combining 
the advantages of a meal and a morning 
shower-bath at the same time. 

The tangerine is a distant cousin of the 
orange. It wears a loose and careless 
Mother Hubbard style of wrapper and is 
much easier to disrobe than the orange, 
but it has a more dry, withered and dis- 
appointed disposition when undressed. 

The kumquat is the only thing in 
Florida that lives up to its name. It 
looks and acts just the way it sounds.— 
Sparta (Mich.) Sentinel. 

* * 

Simmons had returned from his vaca- 
tion. 

“T certainly enjoyed the husking-bees,”’ 
he said to a friend. ‘‘Were you ever in 
the country during the season of husking- 
bees?” 

“Husking bees!’’ exclaimed the girl; 
“‘why I never heard of that! How do you 
husk a bee, anyway, Mr. Simmons?”—The 
Open Road. 

* * 

Interested neighbor: ‘‘We just moved in 
yesterday. Isn’t your little Willie taking 
saxophone lessons?” 

Doting mother: “‘Yes, isn’t he wonder- 
ful? Every ene on this street thinks he 
ought to go to Europe.”—Hxchange. 

* * 

Henry Ford is buying up old violins and 
if he wants to make himself really popular 
in some neighborhoods he will reach out 
for the ukuleles and saxophones.—Port- 
land Oregonian. 

* * 

The Ohio woman who married eight 
men and poisoned only two paid a com- 
pliment to our sex which not every woman 
who has married once will indorse.—Louis- 
ville Times. 
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HOPE VICTORIA AT THE HELM 


A Story of a Twentieth Century Church School 
By GEORGE EZRA HUNTLEY 
Author of 


“SEEING STRAIGHT IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL” 


Here is a book with a purpose, one that every church school superintendent and 
teacher should read. In fascinating story form the author, who is a church school expert, 
carries the reader on and on through a real course in church school administration. 
Hope Victoria is a rare character, lovable for her virility, efficiency, and unusual com- 
mon sense. She is a church school go-getter, resourceful and respected. She wins the 
whole community to her high ideals in religious education.— W. Edward Raffety, Editor 
International Journal of Religious Education. 


Dr. Huntley has modern views of religious education. The Syracuse Convention 
recognized his great work in building up the General Sunday School Association. Other 
churches are seeking his counsel and help. Now he has been hcnored by having one 
of the most important houses engaged in publishing religious books bring out his story, 
“Hope Victoria at the Helm.” Using fiction as a medium in this way ought to send his 
progressive message, his sane philosophy and fine enthusiasm far and wide.—John van 
Schaick, Jr., Editor Christian Leader. 


Dr. Huntley has woven into story form many suggestions for improvements in the 
organization and administration of an ordinary church school. The superintendent’s 
election, her installation, her school business meeting, finances, discipline, reverence, 
opening services, church schooi and community service, are all worked into the story 
with consummate skill and effective suggestion—A. H.- McKinney, Superintendent 
New York City Mission Society. 


Any one who can rescue a church school from a sorry, commonplace existence, as 
Hope Victoria did, ought to have a permanent job in the cause of religious education. 
Hope is really the personification of all those methods, plans, and programs which are 
essential to the church schoo! of to-day. Dr. Huntley is a specialist in this field and his 
book reflects those ideals and ideas which he has found successful in his work.—Sidney A. 
Weston, Business Manager, Congregational Publishing Society. 


Dr. George E. Huntley, one of the wisest leaders in the field of religious education, 
has rendered another very real service to the cause we have at heart. Into these con- 
structive and inspirational suggestions for the upbuilding of a mcdern Sunday school, he 
has woven a charming love story. I commend this book unreservedly.—Paul S. Lein- 
bach, Acting Executive Secretary, Publication and Sunday School Board of the Reformed 
Church in the United States. 


The book is full of practical suggestions for Sunday school officers and teachers, but 
perhaps its most valuable contribution is the conviction it awakens that, after all, the most 
valuable asset in any kind of religicus work is personal character.—E. B. Chappell, D. D., 
Sunday School Editor, Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
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Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 


By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
Dean of Ryder Divinity School 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 
theology.” 

Price, $1.00 
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